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‘Growing in yeara, it but rows in grace."—Critic, New York, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Weeker. 


The current number contains another of the series of excellent 
engravings of child portraits by Frank Frencn. Jt is entitled “ A 
Little Maid of Rome,” apd is accompanied by a poem by MarGargt 
E. 

Other illustrations are “ The Home for Lost Dogs” (a double 

mage); drawings accompanying two stories, and Miss Coorkr's 
article on the Migrations of Fishes ; “ The Revolt of the Flowers,” 
by Jessme Comics by W. L. Suerparp and Coimer 


BARNES. 
SOME UINTS ON LAWN.-TENNIS, 


by Howarp A. Tay or, though written for young readers, will be 
found useful hy those of their elders who have not yet attained pro- 
‘ficiency in that popular game. 

" The story“ Three Runaway Girls” is by a well-known journalist, 
whose real name is hidden behind the psewlonym “ Kelreyn Grove.” 


A specimen copy of Harrre’s Propix will be sent on re- 
ceipt of Jour cents in postage-stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarcrnay, June 5, 1886. 


An Scppiement ix istued gratuitously with this 
number of Haxper’s WEKKLY. 


DECORATION DAY. 


ECORATION DAY this year had a peculiar in- 

terest, not only because time enough has now 
elapsed since the Democratic inauguration to see 
what perils to the Union are likely to result from the 
election of Mr. CLEVELAND, but because of the re- 
cent Confederate demonstration in honor of JEFFER- 
son Davis. To these two causes of special interest 
this year must be added that of the honors paid to the 
memory of the chief soldier of the war, who has now 
joined his-departed comrades. The observance of 
the day was very general, and there is no sign of de- 
clining interest in its celebration. Its natural ten- 
dency is to become almost as much a day of remem- 
brance of the patriotic valor of the soldiers as of the 
occasion from which the war sprang, and there has 
been evident for some years a disposition, natural to 
brave men who have honestly fought each other in 
the field, to recognize the heroism and the sincerity of 
the soldiers in gray. This was prefigured long since 
in Judge Fincu’s tender and familiar poem *‘ The 
Blue and the Gray.” 

It is therefore very unfortunate that some ex- 
Confederates should have projected a monument to 
commemorate the Confederacy. That it is not a 
project acceptable to many of the former men in 
gray, and is indeed heartily rejected and repudiated 
by them, is plain from the extract from an ex-Confed- 
erate paper in Alabama that we published the other 
dav, and which we received from an ex-Confederate 
soldier who cordially approved its views. No sensi- 
ble man expects those who supported the Confederacy 
in pursuance of their life-long convictions, and the 
cherished tradition of their States in regard to the na- 
ture of our constitutional national Union, to agree 
that the Southern theory of the government was ut- 
terly false and hateful merely because it could not 
be successfully maintained by arms. But that is 
very different from the position that the dissolution 
of the Confederacy was a lamentable catastrophe to 
the Southern States. A monument to the valor of 
Southern soldiers would be a simple tribute to un- 
questioned heroism. But a monument to the Con- 
federacy merely recalls a government whose corner- 
stone, as one of its chief builders declared, was hu- 
man slavery, and that certainly is not something 
worthy of proud commemoration. If it were sup- 
posed that any such scheme commanded general 
sympathy and support in the Southern States, the 
distrust on the part of the rest of the Union would 
be universal and justifiable. It would of itself con- 
clude all serious political controversy in the other 
States in a determination that the government in no 
event should be controlled by those who sincerely 
and strongly regretted that it had not been over- 
thrown. 

Happily there is no evidence whatever of any gen- 
eral countenance of the project, or of the existence of 
any such feeling except among a small class which 
may be called the Jacobites. The sentiment express- 
ed by the Alabama journal and by our correspond- 
ents in Florida and Tennessee is doubtless that of 
the great multitude both of ex-Confederate soldiers 
and citizens. This shows that the situation foretold 
in the earliest observances of Decoration Day has 
been now reached. The strain of the best speeches 
at the first Decoration Day celebrations was one of 
confidence that the result of the war would be seen at 
last to be a common blessing, and that the triumph 
of the Union was not a sectional victory, but a happy 
consummation forall Americans. That is what this 
Decoration Day has seen, and nothing shows it more 
clearly than that a conspicuous ex-Confederate gen- 
eral, about to appeal to the voters of his State as a 
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candidate for Office, said, on taking part in the trib- 
utes to JEFFERSON Davis, ‘‘ We are glad that the 
war is ended, and that it ended as it did.” 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


THERE are agreat many people in the country who 
think that prohibition should be made a national issue 
at the polls. There are many more who hold that the 
greatest practicable limitation of dram-selling, by a 
high tax, or local option, or a high license, is indis- 
pensable to the public welfare. These altogether are 
a very large and intelligent and conscientious body 
of voters. They have been generally friendly to the 
Republican party. They have seen that the legisla- 
tion favorable to temperance has been obtained by 
Republican votes, but they see also that the liquor 
interest has gradually acquired a strong hold of the 
Republican primaries and caucuses. While these 
voters have generally, but more and more reluctantly, 
been content to be put off by Republican excuses and 
delays on the ground that nothing is to be hoped from 
Democrats, they are coming to doubt the Republican 
party, as the antislavery men doubted the Whig par- 
ty, and very many temperance men wlio have been 
always ‘‘regular Republicans” are resolved not to 
march to the polls any longer with what they call 
‘*the rummies,”’ nor to vote for candidates whom the 
rummies nominate. HORACE GREELEY, who founded 
the Tribune, used to describe the grog-shops, now 
called saloons, as the nurseries of Democracy. But 
when Mr. BURCHARD alliteratively declared rum, Ro- 
manism, and rebellion to be the great adversaries of 
the Republican party, he was reviled and ridiculed 
and cursed as compassing the defeat of the party by 
outraging its friends. Moreover, although the New 
York Republican Convention demanded that a pro- 
hibitory amendment should be submitted to the pop- 
ular vote, the New York Republican Legislature has 
refused to authorize its submission. All this shows a 
singular change in the situation from the time of Mr. 
GREELEY, who was himself an ardent temperance 
man. Does the change show progress in the party ? 
Does any old-fashioned Republican who holds, as we 
hold, that the strength of Republicanism lay in the 
intelligence and patriotism and moral character of its 
membership, think that the fierce objurgations di- 
rected at Mr. BURCHARD show an elevation or depres- 
sion of the tone of the party ? 

The organ of the Prohibitionists is the Voice, pub- 
lished in New York. The Voice republishes the no- 
torious telegram of Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK to the 
Tribune : 

“ To the ‘ Tribune,’ New York city: 

“The excise bill will probably pass the Assembly to-morrow 

morning. Three Commissioners will be appointed under it, one a 
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the steady reserve and support of crime and oppressive 
taxation, shall insist that the declared policy of the 
party shall be such as will exclude the liquor influ- 
ence from the party councils. They hold that the 
withdrawal of the liquor vote will be less injurious to 
the party than the attempt to conciliate and retain it, 
and they do not hesitate to say that if the plan of the 
present Republican machine in New York is to con- 
ciliate both the liquor interest and the city managers 
of the old Stalwart machine in order to promote the 
nomination and election of Mr. BLAINE, the temper- 
ance vote by thousands will be lost to the Republican 
party. If they are told that the temperance bark is 
always worse than the temperance bite, and that most 
of the temperance voters will fall into line as usual, 
their reply is that the expectation is natural, but that 
the sentiment has grown and is growing with great 
rapidity, and that NEAL Dow, a life-long and devoted 
Republican, who has now left the party upon this 
issue, is but a type of an immense number of temper- 
ance Republicans whose eyes are opened by such acts 
as the excise bill and such messages as Mr. SHOOK’s. 
When so stanch a Republican and temperance man 
as the Rev. Dr. CUYLER says that he is waiting to see 
whether the party has been taught by adversity ; when 
Republican Rhode Island votes for prohibition, and 
Democratic rural districts in Kentucky and Southern 
Democratic States do the same; when Republican com- 
mittees in New Jersey declare that the party should 
show itself unconditionally hostile to the organized 
liquor interest—is it not evident that the Republican 
machine in New York misconceives the situation, and 
that the return of the Republican party to the confi- 
dence of the country does not lie through the saloon ? 


THE IRISH BILL AND AMERICAN SECESSION. 


SoME very intelligent Englishmen, who are famil- 
iar with this country and with our war for the Union, 
express amazement that Americans who opposed tlie 
secession of the Southern States should think an Lrish 
Parliament desirable for England. But the cases are 
so wholly and essentially different that it is difficult 
to understand how sensible men should find any kind 
of resemblance between them. The Southern States 
of the Union proposed to withdraw entirely from the 
Union, and establish a wholly separate and foreign 
government, and to do this in defiance of the author- 
ity of the government of the United States. It was 
as if Cumberland and Northumberland and Durham 
and Lancaster and Yorkshire were to insist upon es- 
tablishing a foreign government in England despite 
Parliament and the crown. Is there any resemblance 
in these situations? Can the utmost ingenuity tor- 
ture them into any likeness? The government of 
Great Britain, by its constitutional agents, the Min- 
istry, and by the will of Parliament, proposes to give 


Republican, and not a Grace Republican. The bill will materially a separate legislature to Ireland, with no sovereign 


help the Republican party, giving Republican saloon-keepers in the 
city the protection to which they are entitled, and will prevent the 
use of the Department against us politically. 
“SHERIDAN SHooK.” 

The object of the bill was to baffle the purpose of the 
city reform bills of two years ago by taking the ap- 
pointment of Excise Commissioners from the Mayor 
in order to conciliate the liquor interest—an object 
which the Republican Tribune favored by suggesting 
other appointing officers, while its confederates were 
arranging to give the appointment to the President 
of the Board of Aldermen, which they succeeded in 
doing. The Voice of prohibition sentiments does not 
fail to observe all this, and asking what the telegram 
of Mr. SHOOK to the Tribune means, it answers: 

“That means that the Republican party is rooting deeper and 
deeper in the mire to get the slum vote of New York city. It 
means a contest between the two great (we mean big) parties of 
the nation, not to espouse a cause, not to vindicate a principle, not 
to serve the country, but to truckle lower and lower and lower to 
the gutter-snipes and rounders and heelers—the swash of civiliza- 
tion.” 


Is this an untrue statement of recent acts and ten- 
dencies in the party? There are thousands and thou- 
sands of Republicans every where in the country who 
have seen what the Voice has seen and strongly de- 
scribes. They have read in the Tribune on the day 
after the passage of the excise bill that Jonn J. 
O'BRIEN, ROBERT G. McCorD, SHERIDAN SHOOK, JOHN 
J ACOBUS, ‘‘ were among the prominent Republicans” 
who listened to the debate in the Senate. They knew 
that it was to please suca prominent Republicans that 
the bill was passed. One of its objects was to attach 
them to the present Republican machine in the State, 
and Republicans may well ask themselves whether all 
this is an illustration of the way in which the Repub- 
lican party hopes to renew its power and restore its 
ascendency. 

The temperance men, as we understand them, do 
not ask the Republican party to become a Prohibition 
party. They ask that the party shall abandon the 
effort, of which the New York excise bill is an illus- 
tration, to compete with the Democratic party for the 
support of the liquor interest. They ask that the 
moral weight of the party be thrown against dram- 
selling, and all that springs from it. They ask that 
honest and intelligent Republicans who see that the 
saloons furnish the audiences for anarchist orators, 
and anarchist rioters to destroy lawful order, and are 


powers of government whatever, and for the purpose 
of strengthening the Union and the existing Imperial 
supremacy. The man who says that this is a propo- 
sition like that of secession in the United States plays 
with words. 

The reply of such a man is that an Irish legislature 
is substantial separation, and that the most earnest 
advocates of it, from Mr. PARNELL to the worst dyna- 
miter, openly profess and desire independence. They 
add that the legislature is but the first step, and that 
when that is once organized it will proceed to assert 
a practical independence of the empire and complete 
the imperial disruption. But this is a charge of en- 
tire want of honesty and good faith against the chief 
Irish leaders, and either of total want of sagacity or of 
honor and loyalty against the English statesmen who 
support the measure. Is JOHN MORLEY less acquaint- 
ed with the situation or less likely to measure the 
possible consequences of the movement than Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL? Is Mr. GLADSTONE less sin- 
cere and devoted an Englishman or a less sagacious 
statesman than Lord SaLissuRY? Is Lord SPENCER 
a less trusty counsellor for England than Lord Harrt- 
INGTON? And was there ever a great and radical 
measure like the Irish bill proposed that there was not 
the same outcry of betrayal and disaster? Lord SHEL: 
BURNE said that the acknowledgment of American 
independence was the setting of the sun of Britain, 
Lord St. VINCENT said that West Indian emancipation 
was the fall of the British constitution, and the refor- 
mation of the penal laws was decried as a blow at 
British glory. If PARNELL and DavVITT and JUSTIN 
McCartTHy do not speak for Ireland, who does? And 
if the word of such representatives is not to be taken, 
and the English Ministry and the Liberal party are 
to be regarded as mere dupes of clever knaves, then 
the only sensible policy for England is that which is 
hinted by Lord SALIsBuRY, a government of repres- 
sion in Ireland. 

To assume that the proposition to establish a local 
legislature of limited powers in Ireland is like the 
plan of the Confederate States to dissolve the Union 
and establish a new and independent government is 
to show how bewildered and frenzied the discussion 
has become. It is true that a colonial or provincial 
legislature, such as the bill proposes, if its constitu- 
ents were not represented in the Imperial! Parliament, 
might declare its independence and resist the Imperial 
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authority. Then indeed the situation would begin 
to resemble that of 1861 in the United States. But 
there is no valid reason to anticipate such action, for 
the result of it would be a foregone conclusion. It 
would be the total subjugation and practical absorp- 
tion of theisland. The possibility of such an attempt, 
under all the circumstances, cannot be urged as an 
argument against a policy of conciliation and con- 
cession, which, as history shows, is in the actual situa- 
tion of Ireland the wisest and most truly conserva- 
tive policy. No great measure of state policy can be 
adopted without risk. The extension of the suffrage 
under the Reform Bill and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws were viewed with the sincerest alarm. The 


precise consequences were of course incalculable. But 


vt 


they were measures based upon great principles of 
public action, approved by reason and experience, and 
no sensible Englishman now regrets them. It is upon 
such principles that the Irish policy of Mr. Guap- 
STONE seems to most Americans to rest. The details 
of method may be wisely amended. But the essen- 
tial substance of the proposition certainly appears to 
American observers to be sound and wise, and when 
it is alleged to be identical with the proposition of 
JEFFERSON Davis in this country, it is time that the 
absolute difference between them should be pointed 
out. 


PENSIONS AND POLITICS. 


THE BuaIiR pension bill gives Senator BLAIR an- 
other title to the name of the most reckless squander- 
er of the public money. The bill pensions every sol- 
dier who served in the army for three months, and 
who is now disabled and dependent upon his own la- 
bor for support, as well as the dependent parents of 
soldiers who died in the service from disability con- 
tracted in the service. The three months’ soldier 
may have emerged from the service perfectly well, 
and have been disabled since the war by causes in no 
way connected with military service. But the fact 
that his name was borne on the rolls of the army for 
three months, and that he is now unable to earn his 
living, is to secure him a pension. Having received 
a bounty for entering the service, he is now to receive 
a bounty for having entered it. Senator TELLER said, 
frankly, ‘“‘ This is a bounty which we propose to give 
to show our appreciation of their patriotic service,” 
Nobody could say how much money the bill would 
probably take from the Treasury. Mr. BLAIR seem- 
ed to be entirely indifferent to that subject. His 
theory, he said, was that ‘‘ these men, to be provided 
for by somebody, should be provided for by sixty mill- 
ion people, instead of by their comparatively few as- 
sociates in the communities in which they live.” 

Congress undoubtedly has the power to give a pen- 
sion of a hundred dollars a month to everybody who 
served for a month in the army. Indeed, a proposi- 
tion to pension everybody who served for a certain 
time has been already made, although not at the rate 
we mention. But should Congress undertake to pass 
such a bill as we suppose, there would be such an up- 
roar in the country that it would promptly recede. 
Would the uproar mean that the American people 
are ungrateful, and coldly neglect those citizens who 
imperiled their lives for the Union? Let the ex- 
isting pension rolls and appropriations and the 
consciousness of every honorable veteran answer. 
What, then, would it mean? It would mean only 
that there is a reasonable limit to the taxation 
which ought to be laid upon the industry of the 
country, for it is industry and the working-man 
who pays the taxes, and that that reasonable limit 
has been reached. More than sixty-five millions 
of dollars were paid for pensions during the last 
year, and since the establishment of the govern- 
ment nearly $900,000,000 have been paid in pensions. 
That amount is not a monument of national ingrati- 
tude or neglect of the soldiers. At present those who 
were disabled in the service are properly pensioned, 
and the families of those who were killed. The laws 
give veterans also a preference in appointments in the 
civil service. The fact of service in the Union army 
gives also a preference in private employment. This 
is certainly a reasonable limit of consideration. To 
go farther is to enter upon a boundless expenditure. 
If a soldier who served for three months, and received 
his bounty, and was discharged perfectly sound and 
well, should be supported by the Treasury because he 
is now, and perhaps through evil courses, disabled 
and unable to support himself, and the reason is na- 
tional gratitude, it may be argued as forcibly that if 
he is to be supported, he should be supported com- 
fortably, and that a niggardly stipend is unworthy a 
grateful nation of sixty millions of people. 

The truth is, as the soldiers undoubtedly know, 
that all this increase and extension of pension beyond 
a fair and reasonable sum is less gratitude than polli- 
tics. There is a great deal of political posing as the 
soldiers’ friend, and the military organizations are 
the skeletons of very powerful and extensive political 
forces. It is to be hoped that the House will arrest 
the BLair pension bill, and that it will insist that the 
tax-payers shall know what sum it proposes to add to 
the taxes. The President's veto remains if the House 
should fail. The bill opens the way to laying intol- 
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erable burdens upon the country under the plea of 
national gratitude. The next step would inevitably 
follow, and a general pension bill would be urged 
upon the same grounds as the BuairR bill. Those 
who oppose such enormous taxation need not be trou- 
bled by the taunt that they are no friends of the sol- 
dier. They can point to the actual yearly expendi- 
ture, and to the fact that the pension laws cover all 
cases for which just pensions should be paid. Those 
who oppose subsidies are reproached with indiffer- 
ence or hostility to certain American interests. It is 
impossible to oppose any kind of raid upon the Trea- 
sury without a charge of hostility to the beneficiary. 
But that is not a very important consideration. The 
duty of Congress is to see that no wild raids are made 
upon the Treasury, and the duty of the press is to ex- 
pose them plainly to public attention. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE American figure of the hour in London is OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, and no distinguished author could more 
happily justify his reputation by his social tact and charm. 
Dr. HOLMEs is so bright and ready, his conversation is so 
sparkling, his memory so serviceable, and his sympathy so 
sensitive, that he is sure to “spread his conquests farther,” 
and the Autocrat will show himself to be the worthy 
compeer of IRVING, EVERETT, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, Haw- 
THORNE, MOTLEY, EMERSON, LONGFELLOW, and LOWELL, 
who have been his predecessors in England as representa- 
tive Americans. 

Ho.tMEs’s characteristics as an author are of a kind which 
is most agreeable to the English mind. There isaclear day- 
light, a freedom from mental or spiritual obscurity, such 
as made MACAULAY’s writings so popular, in all HOLMEs’s 
verse and prose. His wit is so crisp, his humor so human, 
his sentimert so obvious and tender, that it hits the mark 
at once, and with a keen sense of delight on the part of the 
observer. His “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” was the 
most popular serial work among all intelligent and culti- 
vated readers that was ever published in this country, and 
his “ Metrical Essay” was the most noted occasional poem at 
a college anniversary. They are both singularly illustrative 
of his graceful and versatile literary ability and character, 
and the “ Autocrat” will certainly be one of the enduring 
works in American literature, with the “ Last Leaf” and 
some of the other lyrics. 

The Autocrat himself is seventy-six years old. But time 
has touched him very lightly. He has still the boy-like 
aspect of the portrait which is printed upon another page, 
and he doubtless eujoys with all a boy’s freshness of feel- 
ing the social homage which is paid to him this year in 
London, and which his countrymen know to be well de- 
served by the kindly writer who has touched so nearly the 
heart of the English-speaking world. 


JOURNALISM. 


WE have seen only very imperfect reports of the recent 
lectures of Mr. CHARLES E. Fitcu, at Cornell University, 
upon journalism. But what we have seen seem to show 
that they comprise the most thorough and scientific treat- 
ment that the subject has yet received. It is a question 
of great interest, because’ the great journals in this country 
are becoming more and more powerful. As they cease to de- 
pend upon party or official favor, and their proprietors and 
editors seek to gratify no personal ambition, it is obvious 
that there is no stronger public influence in the community. 

Mr. FITCH is an experienced and accomplished journal- 
ist, with a high ideal of the character and importance of 
journalism, and his suggestions must have been peculiarly 
valuable in a college community, because young men in 
this country, as they graduate, turn more and more to jour- 
nalism as an occupation. It is called a profession, but 
hardly legitimately. There is no special and technical 
knowledge which must be mastered. A great journal is 
largely a busivess enterprise, and its editorial conduct de- 
mands a certain general intelligence and sagacity and lit- 
erary ability, with a slight technical training, which is soon 
attained. 

A distinctive “newspaper man,” like the late SAMUEL 
BOWLES, or GREELEY, or RAYMOND, or BENNETT, is born, 
not made. He is composed of invincible industry, constant 
enterprise and shrewdness, dominant common-sense, an in- 
tuitive perception of the average public taste and interest, 
and an uushrinking deference to it and gratification of it, 
and a quick apprehension of the moods and drift of public 
opinion. But the typical “newspaper man” is not neces- 
sarily the man who has the highest conception of the func- 
tion of a journal, or who gives to a paper the highest influ- 
ence. The phrase describes the ability to make a newspa- 
per pecuniarily successful rather than that which gives it 
weight and leadership. We should think that the lectures 
of Mr. FircH would make an exceedingly interesting book 
for the newspaper fraternity, and for all to whom the mak- 
ing of a newspaper is a fascinating mystery. 


SHAKESPEARIAN LITERATURE. 


THERE have been three recent additions to Shakespearian 
literature in this country which are well worthy of atten- 
tion. Mr. HoRacE HOWARD FURNESS has issued another 
volume of his Magaum Opus, the Variorum Shakespeare—a 
work of astonishing labor, and a great honor to American 
scholarship. It will be, when completed, the most elab- 
orate, complete, and thorough Shakespeare, presenting all 
readings aud explanations which are of any importance. 
It is certainly a work “ which no gentleman’s library should 
be without.” 

Mrs. CAROLINE HEALEY DALL’s What we really know about 
Shakespeare is what the author is pleased to call a manu- 
factured hand-book, but it is really a very clear and con- 
venient summary of our information about the man and 
poet. Mrs. DALL does not think that a careful collation 
of all the facts justifies Mr. GRANT WHITE’s rather depre- 
catory picture of SHAKESPEARE’s personality, and her neat- 
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ly printed book is one of interest and value to the student 
of the facts. 

Hamlet's Note-Book, a very handsome thin volume, by 
WILLIAM D. O’CoNNOR, is a remarkable contribution to 
the anti-Shakespearian view. Mr. O’CONNOR holds that 
we really know little of the man and poet SHAKESPEARE, 
because there is really little to know except that he was 
an actor whose name served the purposes of Lord Bacon. 
In other words, the volume is a very ingenious and brilliant 
contribution to the Baconian view of SHAKESPEARE. It 
was designed as a reply to RICHARD GRANT WHITE’S article 
upon the Promus of BACON, in which he paid his respects 
to the Baconians with a rapier. The reply had been ac- 
cepted by a leading magazine, but pending its publication 
Mr. WHITE died, and Mr. O’CONNOR withdrew his article. 
But as the posthumous volume of Mr. WHITE’S essays con- 
tains his strictures upon the Promus; Mr. O’CONNOR has 
naturally printed his reply. He is admirably equipped to 
cope even with so doughty a knight as Mr. WHITE, and the 
little volume into which his article is expanded will serve 
as ap admirable introduction to the controversy which be- 
gan long ago in Putnam’s Monthly, when Miss DELIA BACON 
raised the question whether SHAKESPEARE wrote Shake- 
speare. 


PERSONAL. 


AN athletic clergyman speaks of the late Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, 
the Congregationalist divine, as, almest to the last weeks of his 
life, an enthusiastic boxer, who believed that the yse of the gloves 
was a better exercise even than fencing. His habit was to give his 
strength freely to the sport; and on one occasion his friend saw 
him laughing with the blpod streaming down his face. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at a meeting of the 
bishops of the Church of England when the Dean of Lincoln pre- 
sented a petition setting forth that excess in mourning attire, fu- 


neral paraphernalia, and floral decorations was no real indication | 


of affection or respect, and urging that burials should be conduct- 
ed in the simplest possible form, in speedily perishable coffins, in 
earth sufficient and suitable for the resolution of the body into its 


ultimate elements, “‘ with only such accessories as are in accord- | 


ance with the Christian principles of faith, hope, and love.” 
—The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland announces that though he 


and his wife, Lady ABERDEEN, went to the Green Isle by no means 


in a state of mind the reverse of hopeful, they never could have 
expected to receive such constant and increasing marks of kind- 
ness as have been shown them. 

—“ He brought to the administration of justice,” said one judge 
of another, who had just died, “‘a life experience, great learning, 
and a clear sense of doing justice toward his fellow-men.” 

—Ropsinysten, though in delicate health, gave three charity con- 
certs during his recent visit to Paris, and distributed $2000 in cash 
to various benevolent associations and needy sufferers. He was 
so impressed by M. Pasteur’s success that he sent him a check 
for $400. 

—Mr. Martin Farquuar Topper protests, in the preface to his 
autobiography, that he is a modest man; that praise, if conscious- 
ly undeserved, only depresses him; that one of his universally 

ized defects is a dislike to any assumption of dignity; and 
that if he is not true, simple, and sincere, he is worse than he 
hopes he is. 

—Speaking in the Rev. C. A. Bartox’s pulpit in the old West 
Church, Boston, Freperick DovuGiass expressed his joy that the 
time had come when he who represented the negro, the Indian, 
and the Caucasian could shake hands in fellowship with every 
inhabitant of the land. 

—While opening the annual art exhibition in Berlin, the Em- 
peror WiLLiaM recalled the fact that Freperick the Great was the 
father of German art exhibitions, and that although many changes 
had occurred since his day, it was men from the north—WiInKEL- 
MANN, THORWALDSEN, CarsTEns, and SCHINKEL—who proclaimed to 
Europe a message from Greece. 

—Miss Kate Stoneman, the first woman ever admitted to prac-. 
tice in the courts of New York State, is the sister of Judge Sronr- ~ 
MAN, of the Supreme Court of Illinois, and of Governor StoneMAN, 
of California, and the sister-in-law of ex-Senator WiLLriams, of Buf- 
falo. She is only thirty-three, and has had a long public career 
as an advocate of woman suffrage. Her presence is prepossess- 
ing, and her social gifts are rare. She has’ been studying for 
three years in a lawyer’s office. 

—The two hundred and thirty-second anniversary of an organi- 
zation known as the Sons of the Clergy was held a few days ago 
in London, and after a full choral service, in which three hundred 
voices participated, the Very Rev. Jonn Gort, D.D., preached an 
eloquent sermon from the text, “ Woman, why weepest thou ?” 

—In view of the large number of criminal cases in which law- 
yers plead for their clients alcoholic dementia, the French gov- 
ernment has instructed all the prefects in France to report on 
the effects of drunkenness in inciting to crime; and the French 
War Minister has instituted an inquiry into the action of liquor 
in reducing the height of young men, and debilitating them so as 
to render them unfit for military service. 

—A school for the education of boys in the evangelical faith of 
the Church of England was recently opened at Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, in memory of the late Dean Ciosr, of Carlisle. 

—The late historian Von Ranke was an admirer and warm per- 
sonal friend of George Bancrort, and used to speak of kim to 
Americans as “ your great countryman.” At ninety years of age 
he worked uninterruptedly from 10 a.m. till 3 p.m.,and from 10 
p.M. till 2 a.m., daily, and walked two hours.. He never smoked, 
and was never troubled with sleeplessness. 

—The Gaelic Society of New York celebrated Tom Moore’s birth- 
day by listening to an address on his genius, by singing some of 
his songs, and by decorating his bust in the Central Park. 

—Mr. Epmunp Gossx is to deliver a course of six lectures at 
Cambridge University on the “ English Drama at the end of the 
Seventeenth Century.” 

_—Exuiort, the portrait painter, used to say, half: waggishly, of 
his brother artist the late Jenomz Tuompson, whenever the latter 
was criticised in his hearing, “Oh, Jerome is all right; he paints 
for the people.” Mr. THompson very seldom sent his works to the 
public exhibitions, bat not long ago he had accumulated about 
$50,000 from their sale. 

—“I may commit many follies in my life,” wrote Lord Bracons- 
FIELD, when a young man, “ but I never intend to marry for ‘ love,’ 
which I am sure is a guarantee of infelicity.” 

—Mr, Wittiam H. Bearp, having been asked by the executive 
committee of the Inter-State Exhibition which will be opened 
next September in Chicago, to select one hundred representative 
oil-paintings from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, has been 
giving his personal attention to the matter with such success that 
more than half as many more pictures are now awaiting shipment, 
many of them novel in motive and brilliant in technique. He 
will propose that next year the committee reserve four large gal- 
leries, one for our Academic art, another for our water-colors, @ 
third for etchings, and a fourth for the work of the young pro- 
gressives of the Society of American Artists. | 
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LEOPOLD VON RANKE.—[{See Paar 362.) 


DECORATION DAY, 


Frowers for the feet of Peace, 
Sweet rose and lily white, 
As she retreads the road, 
The blood-red road of fight; 
The waving corn and wheat 
For the long hot lanes of war; 
For bastions fringed with flame, 
The light of Freedom’s star. 


Flowers for the resting brave! 
So every grave shall be 
An altar fresh and green 
Sacred to Liberty, 
An altar green and sweet 
For the true heart bencath— 
For each the rose of love, 
For each the laurel wreath. 


Peace, peace, and sweetest fame 
O’er all the land to-day ! 

No anger and no blame 
Between the Blue and Gray. 

To you, heroic dead, 
Resting in dreamless calm, 

4 We bring the rose of love, 

The victor’s stainless palm. 


BISHOP JOSEPH J. KEY. 
I bY Davis, Rioumonp, Vinuinia.—[See Paar 362 


BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX. BISHOP C. B. GALLOWAY. 
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CYNIC FORTUNE? 


A TALE OF A MAN WITH A CONSCIENCE. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avuruon or “First Person Siveviar,” “ 
Go.p,” “A Move. Ero. 


VI. 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” said the Major. “I’m 
not much of a dab at letters myself; but two 
heads are better than one, and we may find out 
what’s the matter with it. What's it all about, 
to begin with ?” 

“Oh,” said the Major’s companion, with a 
half - disdainful, half-apologetic growl, “it’s a 
arn.” 
me Chuck it over,” said the Major. “ Let’s have 
a look at it.” 

His companion hurled a bulky package of 
manuscript at him. The Major caught it dexter- 
ously, opened it without comment, as if this vio- 
lent way of handling things were commonplace 
in his experience, and began to read aloud: 


“<The Strand is the rendezvous of the unsuc- 
cessful of all grades in London—the intellectual 
and social Rag-fair of the metropolis. Its stony 


flags are beaten daily by many thousands of ~ 


hopeless feet; it is the saddest, the gayest, the 
richest, the poorest, of London thoroughfares ; 
the avenue of fame to the happy few; the vesti- 
bule of the great temple of forgetfulness to many 
more. Of what hopes and despairs, what tri- 
umphs and failures, unknown ambitions, wild 
aspirings, vain regrets, its stones are eloquent to 
those who tread them! Here, with head erect 
and smiling eyes, walks Success, the envy and 
admiration of the crowd whose name is Failure. 
He emerged from their ranks only the other day, 
and may fall into their company again to-mor- 
row. The test of Opportunity touched him, in 
this crowded street, and found him of the pure 
metal, or, at least, so well plated that he needs 
the searching acid of Success to prove him pinch- 
beck. The unsuccessful mark him as he goes; 
and to some his fame is a cordial, and to others 
a poison.’” 


The Major read with an action so tragic, and 
an interpretation 80 gratuitously vile, that the 
author hissed him, and laying violent hands upon 
him, dragged him and the manuscript apart. 

‘“Tt’s bad enough, Heaven knows,” said he; 
“but it’s not a thousandth part as bad as you 
make it.” 

“JT don’t know,” said the Major, assuming a 
critical air; “it seems to be the very kind of 
‘tommy rot’ one sees in print, as a general rule. 
I think you do it very like the rest of ’em, Dick ; 
and upon my word, it seems to me to be a great 
injustice that you shouldn’t be printed.” 

The Major, in aspect, mingled the cherubic and 
the military. He was a man of tenderly rounded 
outline, like an unusually well-grown baby. The 
upper part of his bald forehead was milky white. 
Below, beginning at the line clearly defined by 
the fit of his forage-cap, his skin was of a rich 
brown. His nose wore a warmer tint, and his 
expression was benevolently militant. But for 
his mustache, which was of uncommon p . 
tions, and his eye-glass, he would have looked 
altogether mild and unassuming. His manner 
was languid, and he spoke with a drawl which 
had been fashionable in his youth, but was a lit- 
tle out of date in these days. He was wonder- 
fully shabby, and obviously a gentleman. 

His companion was a young fellow of some 
five-and-twenty, with a face of honesty, candor, 
pluck, and good-temper. He was, if anything, a 
trifle shabbier than the Major, and just as obvi- 
ously a gentleman. 

The room they occupied was at the top of a 
house in Great Russell Street. The uncurtained 
windows were grimy with years of fog and rain 


_and London smoke, and there was no piece of 


furniture in the room which had not been to the 
wars and come home wounded. It was nipping 
weather, in early spring, but the grate was fire- 
less. 

“ Major,” said the younger man, throwing him- 
self upon a sofa, and folding his arms behind his 
head, “ I’m deuced hungry.” 

Then for a while there was silence. The room 
grew darker and darker. 

“Two days without grub or baccy!” said the 
young man on the couch. “ How long is it going 

‘to last? How long will it take to finish off two 
tolerably strong and healthy men ?” 

“Don’t know,” said the Major, in his placid 
drawl; “can’t guess.” 

“We shall know,” said Dick, “if this kind of 
thing goes on much longer.” 

The Major said nothing. Perhaps his young 
companion’s attempt to be gay and courageous, 
and bright, and high-spirited depressed him in 
the circumstances. The silence lasted so long 
that at last Dick fulfilled his threat, and went 
to sleep. The Major, rising on tiptoe, walked 
stealthily into the next room, and came back 
with.a counterpane, which he wrapped about the 
figure of his friend. The gas lamps glittered 
brightly in the street below, and the Major stared 
at them somewhat vacantly through the dirty 
window-pane. 

He had met this grim spectre of Poverty be- 
fore, and knew him, and despised him. He had 
been poor in many places. He had lived in Paris 
on a daily ration of radishes and petits-pains ; in 
Berlin on his butter-brod and glass of lager; and 
in other cities, where upon occasion even these 
modest cates were not forth-coming—as here, and 
now, in London. He had munched his granitic 

biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battle- 

field, with dead friends and comrades lying round 

him, and the lines of the enemy’s camp-fires ring- 
* Begun in Hazrenr'’s Weexcr No. 1585. 
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ing the bases of the frozen hills. He had had 
his days of prosperity too. He had started life 
at seventeen with a commission in a cavalry regi- 
ment, and a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, 
the skirts of which had vanished from human 
knowledge before he had attained his majority. 
He had exchanged for active service abroad, and 
lived contentedly on his pay, winning golden opin- 
ions from his men, until the death of a relative 
had put him in possession of a second fortune, 
which had gone like its predecessor, its last shil- 
ling spent as gayly as the first. 

His whole life had been spent alternately in 
Sparta and in Capua; and he took the rough and 
the smooth with an unfailing tranquil philosophy 
which no reverse of fortune could long ruffle or 
disturb. He was a man of many and varied ac- 
complishments; but, unfortunately, these were 
not of a marketable sort. He was the equal of 
any man in England at ordering a dinner, com- 
posing a salad, or brewing a bow! of punch. In 
his wanderings about London he talked with the 
tarbooshed Turk or turbaned Hindoo, and even 
surprised the almond-eyed wanderer from far 
Cathay with discourse in the wooden clack of his 
own tongue. His favorite promenade was Soho, 
and he was beloved of the French blanchisseuses 
because of the sweetness and purity of his argot. 

His expectations from remaining relatives were 
large, but vague. 

He was a loyal and lovable fellow, who had 
done much good to many people in his time, and 
harm to nobody, but he was one of those who can 
only sail straight when under orders, and the Ma- 
jor’s craft was perpetually in danger of shipwreck 
because he carried no feminine captain aboard. 
A good wife would have been the making of him. 
But, unfortunately for himself, he was one of na- 
ture’s bachelors. He was of a temperament so 
hopeful that the future was always bright, how- 
ever grim the present might be, and it was char- 
acteristic of him that he pitied his companion, 
whilst his own condition seemed to him to have 
a touch of comedy, and even of farce, in it. 

The room was altogether dark when, after a 
preliminary roll and tumble, Douglas woke, and 
becoming aware of his chum’s presence by some 
unnamable sixth sense—for it was too dark to 
see by this time—demanded, 

“That you, Major ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Been out ?” 

No.” 

“This is getting serious,” said the younger 
man. “ What’s to be done?” 

“There’s one expedient,” said the Major, 
“which may be tried to-morrow. Up till now, 
when we have felt ourselves in want of exercise, 
we have taken our walks abroad together. That 
fact has appeared to necessitate the possession 


‘ of two coats. For people in our position the 


ownership of two coats is an extravagance which 
ought to be cut down. We must part with one 
of them.” 

Douglas laughed in answer rather dolefually, 
and went stumbling about the dark room in 
search for his hat. 

“ Let’s take our final promenade er now, 
Major,” he said. “For my own part, I shall feel 
brighter in the streets than I do here.”’ 

“Step lightly as you go down-stairs,” replied 
the Major. “Mrs. McEchran is inclined to be 
tempestuous.” 

They stole down-stairs in terror-stricken si- 
lence. The only living thing that had ever 
frightened the Major was a Bow in poor 
lodgings. They came into the gas-lit streets in 
safety, and strolled along, side by side, listlessly 
enough, for a while. 

“TI begin to repent,” said Dick, more for the 
sake of saying something than because anything 
seemed very much worth saying—“I begin to 
repent the vote of that last twopence for tobacco. 
It’s all gone; and a loaf would have done us 
much more good. It’s a mysterious arrange- 
ment,” he added, “that a man’s appetite should 
go on increasing just the same whether he has 


. anything to eat or not. Appetite ought to be 


proportioned to income.” 

A which case we should have no appetite at 
all.’ 

‘ They had crossed the sullen adverse tides of 
traffic which roll down Oxford Street and Hol- 
born, and had passed through High Street and 
along Endell Street, where the mean shops were 
nearly all closed, though here and there a yet un- 
shuttered window checkered the wet pavement 
with a square patch of light. There was nobody 
in the purlieus of Covent Garden when they came 
to it, except an occasional policeman, and those 
mysterious purposeless loungers who seem to pass 
their whole existence at its corners in waiting for 
the job that never comes. The facade of the Ly- 
ceum was ablaze with light, and the lines of Wa- 
terloo Bridge stood out clear against the opposing 
darkness of the night in lines of flickering fire. 

There was light and life and motion in the 
Strand, toward which their feet had naturally 
tended. Presently the young man took fire at it, 
and began to talk. 

“This,” said he, “is the nursery and the sep- 
ulchre of Hope, the father-land of parvenus, the 
foster-mother of Genius.” 

“That,” said the Major, “is a fragment of the 
rejected scrip.” 

“I never come here,” answered Douglas, “ but 
the street gets hold of me. There’s not a note 
in all the infinite gamut of human emotion which 
is soundiless here. One of these days some Shake- 
speare-Wagner will get an epic out of it.” 

“The style,” said the Major, “is more conver- 
sational and less strained; but this, again, is a 
modified excerpt from the rejected scrip.” 

The young man walked on, dreaming with his 
eyes open, with a vague consciousness of 
swelling within him. All avenues seemed closed 
—even the road which led to the necessary daily 
loaf. He was hungry and shabby, and yet he be- 
gan so to dream of an open road, found some- 


where, or forced open somehow, which should 
lead to fame and fortune, that he trod the pave- 
ment like a conqueror. The Major’s arm, passed 
through his, guided him hither and thither, or ar- 
rested him here and there. The elder man was, 
by nature and experience, more phlegmatic; but 
he saw into his friend’s mood, and was half 
mournfully amused by it. 

He stopped now and then, as men in his posi- 
tion will. You may see the broken, hungry, val- 
iant gentleman at any hour of any day in London, 
looking at unattainable things to eat; reading 
from the top line to the bottom the announce- 
ments of plays he cannot hope to see ; inspecting 
jewelry he cannot hope to buy ; filling his pock- 
ets with fairy bank-notes which are only valuable 
at the Exchange of Fancy, and will pay for Barme- 
cide dinners only. 

Douglas walked on in his cloud-land, and by- 
and-by, when they bad cleared the roaring Strand, 

Trafalgar Square, and got into the quiet 
of Whitehall, he began to murmur to himself, 
after a fashion the Major knew of old. 
phlegmatic, sweet-tempered campaigner grinned 
to himself as Dick mouthed his verses under his 
breath, and stopped or went on by fits and starts, 
unconscious of the guiding arm which led him. 

This mood failed the youngster after a while, 
and by the time the Major had guided him into 
St. James’s Park he was once more despondent. 
They lingered here for an hour or two, and then 
retraced their steps. When they got back into 
the neighborhood of the theatres, the crowd upon 
the pavement thickened, and the hoarse roar which 
swells the voice of the Strand to more than its 
mid-day volume told that the play-houses were 
emptying. They jostled their way through the 
noisy and good-humored crowd, until they reach- 
ed the entranee to the Gaiety Theatre, and there 
stopped perforce, wedged into the front row of 
the mob of touts and loungers who watched the 
audience stream out upon the pavement and dis- 
perse. Pretty women, still prettier with the after- 
light of laughter on their faces, tripped past, under 
the escort of enviable young men, got up for con- 
quest. 

Douglas stood and glowered at it all, not un- 
naturally perhaps. He felt himself lost in the 
shabby, undistinguished crowd, and envied those 
who had music and laughter and the society of 
beautiful and accomplished women. He had had 
them all, and lost them, by no fault of his own, 
and it was pardonable in the lad that he should 
be a little bitter over it. He might never reach 
them again, or (with a flash of the mood which 
had taken hold of him two or three hours earlier) 
he might grasp them again—all he had lost, and 
more. Then came despondency anew. Years of 
solitude and labor would leave him with chilled 
blood and blunted appetite; envied, perhaps, by 
the young, whose very envy would be enviable to 
him. And even this was a dream unlikely of ful- 
filment. 

His mournful meditations met a sudden mo- 
mentary check. From under the portal of the 
theatre came a child-woman of seventeen or so. 
He had never thought himself particularly im- 
pressionable, but this girl’s face seemed to him 
so beautiful that he had no sooner set eyes upon 
it than he forgot everything but admiration. He 
was not the only one in the little crowd about the 
theatre who was struck by this charming vision— 
a fact amply evidenced by the hum of admiration 
which rose at its appearance. The young man 
was weak in matters of millinery, and had little 
attention to spare to the details of the lady’s 
dress; but he had a vague impression of a cloud 
of diaphanous white, lit by touches here and there 
of brighter color, and of the sheen and glimmer 
of jewels, as she passed lightly before him. She 
was accompanied by a tall and personable young 
man of the masher species—a young man with a 
face of vacuous good-humor, tortured for the mo- 
ment from its customary expression of amiable 
nothingness into one of feeble ferocity by the 
effort he made to fix a refractory eye-glass. It 
was raining slightly; and the footman, who had 
slipped down from the carriage which awaited 
the lady and her escort, was impeded by the 
crowd. Douglas was almost within an arm’s 
length of the carriage door, and a single step 
brought its handle within his grasp. He opened 
the door, and drew back, suddenly abashed at 
himself. 

Had he been dressed like a gentleman, he could 
have rendered a stranger so small a service with- 
out embarrassment; but he remembered his shab- 
biness so suddenly and so vividly that he could 
have been well content if the pavement beneath 
him had opened and let him through into sub- 
terranean London. The young man who accom- 
panied the pretty girl had conquered the refrac- 
tory eye-glass, and without turning to look at the 
person who had done this small service, he thrust 
a gloved thumb and forefinger into a pocket and 
tossed half a crown toward him. Dick Douglas 
took one fiery step forward, with all the blood of 
all the Douglases flaming against the insult; but 
the Major, who had been a noted wicket-keeper 
in his day, caught the coin, spun it, pouched it, 
dragged his young companion backward from the 
crowd, and crossed the highway. 

“ Confound his insolence said Douglas. 

“ Bless his extravagant good-nature !” said the 
Major. But Dick was in a great state of anger 
and humiliation. 

The philosophic Major hustled him rapidly 
along, recrossed the road, dived into one of the 
northern by-streets, sought and found a ham and 
beef shop, then a baker’s, then a tobacconist’s, 
and marched the offended Douglas home. When 
nearly there, he called at a small huckster’s shop 
and bought a candle. 

“And now,” said he, with an air of victory, 
“the arrangements for the banquet are com- 
pleted.” 

“I’m not going to eat bread that’s bought with 
money that was thrown at me as though I were 
a dog,”"aid the young fellow, hotly. 
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“Ain’t you?” said the Major. “I am. It's 
your half-crown, Dick, or it was before I spent 
it, but I make no bones about quartering myself 
upon my friends.” 

“Did you see the fellow ?” Douglas asked. 

“Yes,” said the Major. “I saw him. What 
about him ?” 

“I didn’t know him,” said the other, “ until he 
threw that confounded coin at me. I knew him 
then, though.” 

“Oh!” said the Major. “Who was he?” 

“We were at Eton together,” answered Dick, 
“and at Trinity Hall together afterward. His 
name’s Bagleigh—Lord Bagleigh. He’s the great- 
est ass that nature ever lent a skin to.” 

“With the sole and solitary exception,” re- 
turned the Major, with his mouth full—for by 
this time they had silently evaded the landlady, 
and the Major was busy with the banquet— 
“with the solitary exception of the man who 
won’t eat, though he’s hungry, when he has grub 
honestly earned by the sweat of his own brow 
before him.” 

“] suppose,” said Dick, “I should be an ass 
not to take it, since it’s here ?” 

To this the Major said nothing. They made a 
temperate feast, remembering the morrow; and 
then they sat down to a pipe, with the water- 
bottle between them, and smoked and tippled 
until the church clock sounded one. 


VIL. 


Immediately below the two chambers occupied 
by the unprosperous Major and his companion 
dwelt Mr. Cyrus Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, though 
thirteen years older than when first introduced 
to these pages, still wore the same disarming 
smile of propitiatory impertinence, and betrayed 
his increased age only by a shining baldness, 
which, in rare moments of gravity, gave him an 
almost venerable aspect. 

Douglas and the Major were at breakfast some- 
where about the hour of noon. They found it 
economical to lie long in bed, even when they 
had provisions; and when they had not, it was 
the least unendurable method of passing away 
time which they had vet discovered. Neither was 
an idle man by nature. They had drifted into 
idle ways by mere stress of idleness. Having 
nothing to do had taught them to do nothing. 

The manuscript returned to Douglas the night 
before still lay upon the table, half unfolded, in 
its brown paper wrappings. A newspaper was 
spread over a portion of the table, by way of 
cloth, and on this was placed the remnant of 
last night’s provisions. The two men ate slowly 
and gravely, as if resolved to make the meal as 
lengthy an affair as possible. Each alike was 
taciturn. The beginning of the day was, as a 
general thing, the most melancholy part of it. 
Toward evening they became inured, as it were, 
to themselves; and sometimes, at night-time, 
could face their own desperate circumstances 
with a courage which had grown almost flippant 
in its carelessness by force of its employment 
throughout the day. 

While they thus sat at mournful feast together, 
the door opened without preliminary or warning, 
and Mr. Sullivan, carrying a pewter pot in one 
hand and a brier-root pipe in the other, shoul- 
dered his way into the apartment, nodded, smiled, 
sipped his beer, and bestowed himself gingerly 
in a ramshackle old chair, which stood for extra 
safety inacorner. “ Morning, Majab,” said Mr. 
Sullivan, with a military salute. “ Good-morning 
to our forensic young friend, also.” 

They both said ‘‘Good- morning,” cheerfully 
enough, and brightened visibly at their visitor’s 
advent. 

‘“‘There’s corn in Egypt,” said the visitor, nod- 
ding toward the breakfast table. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I'll bet you drinks round that I spot the founder 
of the feast.” 

“ You'll bet what ?” asked the Major. 

“T’ll bet you anything you choose to name,” 
said Mr. Sullivan, “.that I identify at the first shot 
the Peer of the Realm to whose generosity I am 
indebted for the spectacle which is now present- 
ed to my view.” 

Dick glanced at the intruder almost savagely, 
but said nothing. 

“The spectacle?” said the Major, question- 
ingly. 

i Adversity Lightened,” responded Mr. Sulli- 
van; “or, The Breakfast Bestowed. Perhaps,” 
he added, dropping into a conversational tone, 
“ you didn’t know the cove. He was a noble lord. 
His name was Bagleigh.” 

“There’s a little enigma in this, Mr. Sullivan,” 
said the Major, with an air of gravity. 

“T was present, gentlemen,” returned Mr. Sul- 
livan, wagging his head with an indescribable air 
of shame and self-approval, “at the scene. I 
was a witness of the polite activity and the nat- 
ural indignation of our young forensic friend.” 

At this Douglas colored to the roots of his 
blond hair, and pulled at his mustache. Even 
the Major was disconcerted for a moment, and 
the bronze of his complexion was ruddier by a 
tone or two than ordinary. 

“Scrumptious little party he had with him,” 
said Mr. Sullivan, noting the signs of the confusion 
he had created, and anxious to change the theme. 
“She was lovely as a child; and now that she 
is approaching womanhood, she bids fair, in my 
humble judgment, to knock anything in petticoats 
in London.” 

“She was lovely as a child, was she?” said the 
Major. He knew where Mr. Sullivan’s conversa- 
tional strength and weakness lay, and was not 
displeased at times to draw him into a manifesta- 
tion of it. 

“She was an enchanting little fairy,” said the 
visitor; “‘a little wilful—for everybody spoiled 
her—but delightful. I do not think”—with an 
air of sincerity and conviction which persuaded 
his listeners that he was lying—“I do not think 
I ever saw so charming a child. It’s thirteen 
years ago since I prophesied to myself that slic 
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would grow up to be one of the most beautiful 
women anywhere; and I ask you, gentlemen, 
both, if she does not justify my prophecy ?” 

“ Amply,” said the Major. ‘“ Who is she?” 

In his mood of listless vacuity, the Major would 
sooner have heard Mr. Sullivan romance than not. 

“She is the daughter,” said the visitor, lightly, 
“of a dear old friend of mine, who came to a 
melancholy end in Paris thirteen years ago last 
winter. He was somewhat older than myself, 
but we were the closest and dearest chums. Poor 

” 


Mr. Sullivan sighed, took a pull at his pint, and 
then smoked for a moment or two with an air of 
contemplative sadness. 

The Major began to be interested and amused, 
because, to his mind, Mr. Sullivan was engaged, 
in this moment of apparent abstraction, in con- 
cocting an apt continuation for a story so roman- 
tically begun. 

“Yes?” he said, encouragingly. ‘“ What was 
the melancholy end he came to?” 

“ He disappeared mysteriously,”’ said Mr. Sul- 
livan. “ He went over to Paris thirteen years ago 
last winter for the express purpose of meeting 
an old chum, who bore the identical name of that 
great house of which our forensic young friend 
is not the least distinguished member. I allude,” 
he added, with an air of almost superfluous can- 
dor, “ to the name of Douglas.” 

The Major laughed. He was adapting Mr. 
Sullivan’s narrative and the manner of it to his 
own preconceived idea. Mr. Sullivan generally 
invented what he had to say, and the Major feli- 
citated himself upon his present penetration as 
he watched, or supposed himself to watch, the 
workings of the inventor’s mind. 

“ Dick,” he said, humoring his own fancy and 
Mr. Sullivan at the same time, “isn’t it odd that 
Sullivan should have been there last night, and 
should have recognized a young lady who has so 
romantic a history behind her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Douglas, ungraciously ; “ very odd 
indeed.” 

He had less liking than the Major for Mr. Sul- 
livan’s society. The visitor's mendacity some- 
times disgusted him. The Major was by nature 
a philosopher, and by experience case-hardened. 
If a man chose to be a liar, he defended himself 
by a chronic unbelief of him, and was otherwise 
unmoved by the contemplation of the vice. 

“Not at all odd,” said Mr. Sullivan, and con- 
tinued his narrative. “ Mr. Robert Kenyon—for 
that was the name of the unfortunate gentleman 
whose career reached so melancholy a close—” 

“What!” said Douglas, breaking in suddenly. 
“ Was that young lady Robert Kenyon’s daugh- 
ter ?”’ 

“The daughter of Robert Kenyon,” said Mr. 
Sullivan, “and the niece of Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, 
of the Lodge, Perry Haughton.” 

“By George!” said Douglas, staring at the 
Major, “that’s a strange thing, if it’s true. My 
father was the last man in the world, so far as 
anybody ever knew, who saw Robert Kenyon 
alive.” 

“ Seems to be something in it,” said the Major, 
giving voice to his own iuward sentiment. “I 
thought, of course,” he added, with an explama- 
tory air, to Sullivan, “‘ that you were bouncing.” 

“Ty” asked the visitor, with a look of injury. 
“No, no, sir. You are joking. Don’t make that 


sort of statement even in jest. It wounds me, 


Major Morton. The one thing I can’t endure is 
to be doubted. Even a pretence of it disturbs 
me.” 
“I beg your pardon,” said the Major, solemnly. 
“Pp 

“Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, as I happen to know,” 
said Sullivan, with something of an air of mys- 
tery and importance, “ was resident in Paris at 
the time of his cousin’s death. He was there 
under circumstances of considerable poverty and 
hardship—a fact in no way discreditable to him, 
gentlemen.” Mr. Sullivan, as he said this, waved 
a courteous hand, to indicate the condition of the 
table, the appearance of his hosts, and the furni, 
ture of the apartment. “The best of men,” he 
continued, “have their times of adversity. I 
myself have not always rolled in wealth. Mr. 
Kenyon, as [ said—the present Mr. Kenvon—was 
in poverty in Paris. He left Paris at about the 
date of his cousin’s mysterious death there, for 
the purpose of visiting him in England. His prob- 
able idea was to solicit relief from his wealthy 
relative. He never had occasion to ask it. The 
wealthy relative had dixappeared. His cousin 
went over to Paris, and instituted a searéh for 
him. He established his identity with that‘of a 
gentleman who was found in a mean house in a 
low quarter of the city, stripped of all his valu- 
ables, and dead from some unknown cause. He 
returned to England ; he inherited the estates of 
his la€e cousin, which were entailed ; and he adopt- 
ed, and has reared with the tenderest care and 
affection, the young lady whom we saw last night. 
Lord Bagleigh is, I understand, a suitor for her 
hand. He is Mr. Kenyon’s nearest neighbor in 
the county, and is universally disrespected be- 
cause he is an ass.” 

“T remember something of all this,” said the 
Major, “in the newspapers, about a dozen years 

” 


“It was not from the newspapers,” said Mr. 
Sullivan, with a manner almost stately, “that I 
gained my information. Poor Bob Kenyon was 
my dearest friend, and I knew his cousin in his 
poverty. I was myself a resident in Paris at the 
same time with him, and was able to be of some 
occasional assistance to him. Now that I come 
to remember it, we travelled at that very time 
I spoke of from Paris to London together, and, 
by the purest chance, I happened to accompany 
him as far as Perry Haughton. I regret to say 
—though rather for his sake than my own—that 
our intimacy has of late years fallen into desue- 
tude. He seemed to resent so strongly the ap- 
plications I made to him for a return—or, I should 
prefer to say, a recognition—of the services I was 
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long ago enabled to render him that I forsook 
his soviety.” 

“ How did vou come to know Lord Bagleigh ?” 
Douglas asked. 

“He and my younger brother were compan- 
ions at school and college,” responded Sullivan. 

There were moments when the Major could 
not resist the temptation to entrap Mr. Sullivan, 
and at this statement he broke out with, “ Why, 
you told us vesterday that vou were the sole sur- 
vivor of your race, and had, never had a bro- 
ther.” 

Mr. Sullivan was not abashed. 

“I did,” he said, with a voice of melancholy. 
“T have made a practice of saying so, and of 
trying to think so. The boy traded upon my 
kindness during many years, and I have been 
compelled to cast him off.” 

He went into a long and entertaining history 
of this newly invented younger brother, and in- 
terspersed it with many reminiscences of his ear- 
ly days in the society of Lord Bagleigh and oth- 
er titled people, and at length withdrew. 

“It’s likely to be true enough,” said Douglas, 
alluding to Mr. Sullivan’s identification of the 
voung lady they had seen on the previous night. 
“Lord Bagleigh is their nearest neighbor, as the 
fellow said, and she is just as likely to be Miss 
Kenyon as to be anybody else.” 

“Scarcely,” said the Major, “since Sullivan 
says she is.” 

“T don’t know,” returned Douglas, meditative- 
ly. “She has a resemblance to her father, whom 
I can just remember. There was something in 
her face last night which reminded me of some- 
body. It came back to me with a hint of child- 
hood, and I’ve been puzzled about it, more or less, 
ever since. The fellow’s right, you may depend 
upon it.” 

“Like enough,” said the Major; and there the 
conversation languished. 

They passed an hour or two in dreary quiet, 
sometimes looking out of window at the surging 
crowd beneath, every man of which had business 
of his own, however hopeless and unprofitable, 
whilst they had none, and saw no way of finding 
any. It was four o’clock in the afternoon when, 
to the huge surprise of both, the slatternly ser- 
vant of the house knocked at the door, and pre- 
sented a letter addressed to Richard Douglas, 
Esquire. The envelop bore an office stamp, set- 
ting forth the name and aiidress of a firm of so- 
livitors in Chancery Lane. 

‘Some more of the poor old Guv’nor’s liabili- 
ties, I suppose,” said Douglas, mournfully, as he 
tore the envelop open. 

The Major lounged uninterestedly on the sofa, 
and watched his young comrade languidly as he 
read. Suddenly the young man made an ejacu- 
lation, and began to caper, and to flourish the let- 
ter overhead. Then, just as suddenly, he arrest- 
ed himself, and stared at the Major with a face 
of consternation. 

“What's the matter?” asked the old cam- 
paigner. 

“You won't believe it!” cried Douglas—“ you 
can’t believe it—I can hardly believe it myself— 
but I am actually and positively asked by a firm 
of solicitors to undertake the conduct of a case 
which comes on for trial on the sixth of next 
month, and am informed that the necessary docu- 
ments will be forwarded to me immediately on 
my acceptance of the brief. Look at it! See if 
it isn’t true!” 

He tossed the letter toward the Major, who 
picked it up from the floor and glanced over it. 

‘Tt looks real enough,” he said. 

** What on earth am I to do?” Douglas demand- 
ed, with a rueful grin. “ I haven’ta suit of clothes 
fit to go in; even the wig and gown are up the 
spout together. What's to be done? And how 
in the name of all that’s mysterious and wonder- 
ful did the people ever come to hear of me? It 
isn’t as if I were in chambers.” 

“Dick,” said the Major, seriously, almost pa- 
thetically, “ you mustn’t miss a chance like this. 
You shall have the uniform, my boy, and you 
shall be able to call in respectable guise upon 
the solicitors, if that should be necessary. Leave 
it all to me.” 

The younger man asked for explanations, which 
the elder stolidly declined to give. But the Major 
had persuaded himself to do for his young com- 
panion’s sake what he would never have done for 
his own, and he made a pilgrimage that evening 
to the West End, where, after an interview with 
a certain wealthy relative, he secured a sum of 
ten pounds upon his note of hand, and returning, 
placed the money upon the table. 

“You've got your chance, my lad,” he said, 
kindly, and a little sadly, “take it. Whether it’s 
a big chance or a little one doesn’t matter much ; 
it’s a start, anyhow,” 

On the strength of the promised brief, Dick 

consented to borrow the money from his friend, 
and next dav they were both respectably hab- 
ited, and breakfasted and dined decently, if fru- 
rally. 
: As a matter of course, Dick took the proffered 
brief, and studied it with great eagerness, but it 
brought his studies to a momentary stand-still 
when he discovered that his client was no other 
than Gabriel Kenyon, of the Lodge, Perry Haugh- 
ton. 


VUL 


Mr. Sullivan awoke one morning about this 
time of year, and swore. Having performed his 
orisons, he arose, and proceeded to the making of 
his toilet. It was his forty-second birthday, and 
he felt vaguely sentimental ; and the whistle with 
which he accompanied the inking of his frayed 
cuffs and the chalking of his soiled paper collar 
was full of a regretful melancholy. 

He took stock of his features in the little trian- 
gle of cracked looking-glass affixed to the wall, 
and marked the ravages which time had work- 
ed in the countenance he remembered, regret- 
fully, to have been once upon a time so frank 
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and smooth. He shook his head sadly at the re- 
flection, as if he charged it with making matters 
worse than they really were. 

“William,” he said,“ you cannot be falling 
into the sere and yellow. Forty-two is an absurd 
uge for a man of your physique to become bald.” 

He sighed, and, sitting upon the bed, examined 
his boots with a painful interest. They were 
gray, and frayed at the toes, and there were signs 
of approaching disunion between the upper bat- 
tens and the soles. Every article of his limited 
wardrobe was marked by similar tokens of rav- 
age and decay. On dark days they passed mus- 
ter tolerably well. But the sun of early spring, 
which burnishes the iris of the dove, and sheds 
such tender tints on budding leaf and flower, 
is a foe to the impecunious man who would 
fain appear respectable, and until the dawning of 
this lovely morning Mr. Sullivan had never guess- 
ed how nearly he approached to the apocalypse of 
shabbiness. 

He assumed each article of attire with a shiver 
of reluctant resignation, and surveyed their com- 
bined effect upon his person with something ap- 
proaching despair. He shrugged his shoulders 
sadly, put on his hat, and, opening hia bedroom 
door, stepped out cautiously on the landing, and lis- 
tened. A distantclattering of crockery, proceeding 
from the basement, betrayed the whereabouts of 
his landlady, and descending with mincing foot- 
steps, he reached and opened the front door, and 
strolled out with a gentlemanly dégagé aspect 
along the street. 

When he came to the corner, his face, which 
the successful running of the domestic blockade 
had wreathed with smiles, assumed an expression 
of profound melancholy, which deepened as he 
entered the door of a low-browed little shop, in 
whose windows were displaved a few boxes of 
spotty-complexioned cigars and an assortment of 
pipes in wood and cheap meerschaum. At the 
receipt of custom, perched behind the counter on 
a tall stool, sat a stout young lady of some forty 
suinmers. 

“*Good-morning, Mr. Sullivan,” said the stout 
young lady. ‘ 

Mr. Sullivan silently pressed the extended hand, 
and deepened his already doleful expression. 

“* How is Mrs. Sullivan this morning ?” 

He shook his head, ard produced a voluminous 
handkerchief from his pocket. 

“* Dear, dear, so bad as that *” 

“Her last words to me this morning,” he re- 
plied, “‘ would have melted a heart of stone, Miss 
Wicks.” 

He mopped his eyes, and sniffed behind the 
handkerchief. Miss Wicks slid a coin across the 
counter. Mr. Sullivan conveyed it to his pocket 
with apparent unconsciousness, and continued : 

“* Cyrus,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid that I have not 
been the wife to you that I should have been.’ 
* Matilda,’ I said, ‘have I ever reproached you?’ 
‘ Never,’ she said ; ‘but I can but be conscious of 
my failings as the wife of such a man.’ ‘ Ma- 
tilda,’ I said—” 

But here Mr. Sullivan’s recollections became 
too harrowing, and he sobbed. Miss Wicks’s hand 
slid an ounce of tobacco across the counter. He 
absorbed it, and gently pressed her fingers. 

“ Angel!” murmured Mr. Sullivan. 

Miss Wicks blushed, and lowered her eyes, and 
her visitor seized the opportunity to relieve his 
over-burdened feelings by a wink, addressed to a 
non-existent third person. ‘“ Why did we meet 
—too late?” 

The blush deepened, Miss Wicks’s fingers faint- 
ly returned his pressure, and her head drooped 
lower ander Mr. Sullivan’s melancholy gaze. He 
dropped her hand, and with a deep sigh left the 
shop. 

“Poor dear man!” said Miss Wicks, gazing, 
with moistened eyes, after his retreating figure. 

“Rum old girl!” said Mr. Sullivan, clinking 
the half-crown gayly against his latch-key, “* Cv- 
rus, you might do worse than kill off the non-ex- 
istent Mrs. Sullivan, and take on the solid reality.” 

He paused, absorbed in cogitations in which 
Miss Wicks had no place. 

“Where shall I go? There’s Smith’s, in Hol- 
born. As good a chop, bread, and potatoes as 
are to be got for a shilling in London. But they 
charge an extra penny for the Worcester sauce, 
and they won’t let you smoke. There’s Piaggi’s, 
in Greek Street. That’s the crib. The garlic 
alone is worth double the money.” 

He strode on briskly until he reached his goal, 
and pushing open a swing-door, held ajar by a 
leather strap, entered a long low room, contain- 
ing a double range of little tables, with a central 
gangway leading between them to a counter at 
the farther end. The walls were of canvas, rude- 
ly frescoed with distemper paintings from classic 
fable, and the plastered ceiling bore the sem- 
blance of a crowd of dropsical Cupids sporting 
about a blowzy Venus. There were some score 
of people, principally men, of a pronouncedly for- 
eign aspect, scattered at the various sloppy little 
tables of imitation marble, sipping coffee and 
liqueurs, smoking cigarettes, and chattering vol- 
ubly, each to his own satisfaction, though little 
to the benefit of his neighbors, for everybody 
talked and nobody listened. 

Nodding cheerfully in answer to the war of 
polyglot greetings with which he was received, 
the new-comer selected his table, and betook 
himself to a.study of the fly-blown carte offered 
to him by an ear-ringed and mustached freeboot- 
er, girt with an apron of dubious tint, who offi- 
ciated as waiter. Mr. Sullivan selected his viands 
with a judgment which at once secured the re- 
spect of his fellow-convives, who assailed him 
with advice and criticism of the various dishes 
inscribed, and reserved to him a portion of Miss 
Wicks’s donation for ulterior pu 

Breakfast despatched, and followed by a cup 
of coffee and a cigarette, Mr. Sullivan took his 
leave of the company, and made for the British 
Museum library, where he was a constant and 
well-known visitor. After a short search among 


some seldom-visited volumes on the right of the 
reader’s entrance, he selected a tome of imposing 
weight, and bearing it to his seat, read and wrote 


for two hours with great assiduity. After re- 


reading and correcting his manuscript, he restored 


the volume to its shelf, and quitting the Museum, 


walked in the direction of the Strand. He enter- 


ed a tall and narrow house in the neighborhood 
of St. Clement Danes, and mounted endless flights 
of stairs until he came upon a door bearing the 


inscription, “ The Cherubim, Published Weekly, 
Price 1d.” His knock was answered by a voice 
bidding him to enter, and obeying, he.found him- 
self in the presence of a tall mam seated at a 
desk, and writing as if for dear life. He did not 
look up on Mr. Sulliyan’s entrance, but drove his 
pen across the paper at a furious rate. 

‘How beautiful is editorial industry!” said 
Sullivan. 

The editor of the Cherubim looked up, and 
recognized his visitor. 

What am I to do for vou asked the editor. 

* 4 little contribution,” said Mr. Sullivan, pro- 
ducing his manuscript. , 

“Your little contributions have not given sat- 
isfaction of late,” returned the editor. “ You don’t 
seem to have caught our tone. Levity is not a 
desirable ingredient in an evangelical paper; and 
we object to quotations from Byron.” 

“It was only ‘Childe Harold,’” pleaded Mr. 
Sullivan. 

/ “A profane poen, sir,” said the editor, severe- 
ly. “His Lordship objected strongly.” 

He took tlie MS. and twisted the ieaves, read- 
ing a sentence here and there. “ No Byron here, 
I hope 

* Not a line,” said William. ‘“ Two quotations 
from Dr. Watts, and one from Keble.” 
* That's better. How much does it make ?” 

“ Five columns.” 

* Call it three,” said the editor. “Of course 
you want payment in advance *” 

Mr. Sullivan smiled, in mingled-deprecation and 
anticipation. The editor produced thirty shillings 
from a cash-box, and threw them across the desk 
toward him. 

Mr. Sullivan spent the day in wandering from 
tavern to tavern, and in the evening repaired 
anew to Piaggi’s restaurant. Save for a partie 
carrée of grimy exiles playing dominoes at the 
further extremity of the roum, the place was 
empty as he took his seat. A dish of watery 
soup was the first item of his repast, and whilst 
imbibing it he trifled with the carte, stimu- 
lating appetite by perusing the whole list of 
dishes, and weighing their respective merits one - 
against the other. A slice of salami, highly fla- 
vored, and of appetizing properties, though doubt- 
ful composition, followed the soup, and was duly 
succeeded by a dish of spaghetti, a preparation 
of macaroni flavored with tomato, in great de- 
mand among the Italians of the quarter as a cheap 
and nutritious article of diet. 

He completed his beatitude by ordering a cup 
of coffee and brandy and a cigar; and leaning 
back in his seat, he sipped and smoked with the 
calm of a man who has dined, and is impervious 
to fate. He grew so drowsy with contentment 
that presently he began to: nod. And then -a 
singular thing happened. He was in the wait- 
ing-room of the Station du Nord, Paris, on a bit- 
ter frosty morning, and Gustave Peltzer’s han: 
was on his shoulder, and Gustave Peltzer’s voice 
was in his ears. 

“There is money enough to pay you.” 

He heard the words distinctly, and they star- 
tled him so that he awoke. He had made that 
dream journey from London to Paris in pretty 
quick time, for the cigar between his lips was 
still alight. He took a sip at his laced coffee, to 
pull himself together, and in the act of doing so 
perceived a customer who had entered during his 
doze, and taken a seat opposite to hit. 

The day was dying fast outside, and the res- 
taurant was thick with shadow, save at the upper 
end, where the domino-players had lit the jet of 
gas above them; and all that Sullivan could see 
of his neighbor was that he was an elderly man, 
with a ragged gray beard, and that he sat in an 
attitude of great weariness, hix elbows on the ta- 
bie, and his head supported in his hands. 

“Garcon!” cried the new-comer, and Sullivan 
started with a surprise so strong it thrilled him 
with an actual spasm of pain. 

Peltzer!” he said aloud. 

The man opposite started to“his feet with a 
gesture of unmistakable terror, and sent his 
right hand into his breast. A burst of laughter 
from the otlier end of the room had half drowned 
Sullivan’s exclamation, and none but he and the 
new-comer were aware of it. He crossed the room. 

‘Don’t you know me, man?” Peltzer stood 
with his hand still hidden, breathing stertorously. 
“It’s our fate to frighten each other,” said Sulli- 
van. “ You scared me the last time we met; and 
now we're quits.” 

The other hand left his bosom and gripped 
Sullivan’s shoulder with tremulous force. 

“To commence,” he said, “do not call me by 
that name. Do I know you?” His eves search- 
ed Sullivan’s face. “Yes! I know vou. We 
have met before.” The hand tightened with a 
sudden grip. ‘“‘Can I speak your name?” 

* Toujours Sullivan,” said Cvrus, 

“ You followed him—the man I pointed out?” 

Yes.” 

* You know his name?” 

“Is he alive still?” 

‘*‘]T saw him less than a week ago.” ' 

‘Tell me,” said Peltzer, touching at him eager- 
ly, ‘is he well-to-do »” 

‘*He is more than well-to-do,” said Sullivan. 
“ He is rich.” 

Peltzer settled back into his seat with a deep 
breath, and smiled horribly at his old acquaint- 
ance. | 
“At last!” he said, “at last !—oh, at last!” 

(TO BE CONTLNUZD.) 
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NAVAL OFFICERS AT THE TRADING ny Screson 8. H. Grirsitu, U.S.N. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR. 


Two pictures are shown on this page of scenes 
connected with a recent international episode 
which, although duly reported to the Navy De- 
partment at Washington, has not received much 
prominence at the hands of the press: the loss 
of the American bark Surprise on the coast of 
Africa last winter, and the subsequent pillage by 
the tiatives of her small boats, is the affair re- 
ferred to. In March the United States man-of- 
war Lancaster was ordered to proceed from Cape 
Town to Nos Veh Harbor to investigate this act 
of piracy on the part of the subjects of King La- 
Hamanisa, and on the morning of March 16 she 
dropped anchor at Tullear. There is a wide- 
awake litthe newspaper published semi-monthly 
on board the Lancaster, and it is from the files of 
this paper, Ze Lancaster Print, that the follow- 
ing particulars are obtained, the illustrations be- 
ing from photographs taken by the surgeon of 
the ship. 

The acts of piracy which led to the visit of the 
war ship Lancaster may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: The bark Surprise having struck on a reef 
near Nos Veh, was deserted by her crew, the cap- 
tain taking command of one of the small boats, 
and the mate of the other. The two boats were 
speedily surrounded by a flotilla of canoes full 
of waked savages of the Sakalava tribe, who, 
while not attempting to do bodily harm to the 


white sailors, proceeded to plunder them most 
ruthlessly of all the valuables they had carried 
away with them from the wrecked vessel. The 
captain of the Surprise, describing the attack, 
says: * They jumped into my boat, sinking her 


to the thwarts, and taking everything out of her, ° 


even taking an old coat and shawl off of my 
daughter’s back.” It was for the purpose of de- 
manding indemnity for this outrage that the 
ZIancaster sailed to Tullear. In one of the ac- 
companying illustrations Captain E. E. Porrrr, of 
the Lancaster, and a few of his aids are shown 
surrounded by the Sakalavas. The photograph 
was taken by Surgeon GrirritH at the moment 
when Captain Porrer made his demand upon the 
natives that they should pay a tax or indemnity, 
amounting to five tons of orchilla-weed, for the 
robbery of the crew of the bark Surprise. It is 
an interesting picture, but it could scarcely have 
been an interesting moment for the American 
naval officer and his little group of aids, inas- 
much as the natives who surrounded them like a 
wall were armed with spears and flint-lock mus- 


kets, which at one word from their chieftain— \ 


a minor king named Semi Pike —thev would 
have used upon the practically defenceless 
whites. Lancaster Print says that the par- 
ley lasted for several hours, the upshot being 


that the local chieftains consented to send a. 


messenger to King LanaMarisa apprising that 
monarch of the American officer’s demands. The 


second illustration sliows the arrival on board the 
Tancaster of the delegation of Tullear chiefs to 
whom had been intrusted the delivery of King 
LanaManrisa’s answer. This occurred on March 
22. The Lancaster Print, in reporting the scene, 
says: “ As they filed over the gangway, seven in 
all, it was easy to see that they were suspicious 
of foul play. The marines around the engine- 
room hatch, waiting for ‘ quarters,’ were especially 
ap object of suspicion. Lieutenant Porrer re- 
ceived them with courtesy, and their messa 
which began with something that sounded like 
Biki-giki-kiki-golly-gush-mungo-ki-spuch, was in- 
terpreted to be to the effect that King Lanama- 
RISA saw no proof that his people had robbed the 
boats of the Surprise. He had tried to get the 
white traders of Manumba, who had bought the 
pillaged stuff, to tell of whom they had bought 
it, but they had refused; therefore the king had 
decided that he would not pay the demand.” In 
spite of this evasive message, the delegation, it 
seems, was treated with great courtesy on board 
the Lancaster, and consented to have their pho- 
t hs taken. They were then favored with 

“exhibition of the working of the Gatling guns 
attd revolving cannons, after being duly impress- 
ed with which instruments of warfare they vol- 
unteered to make another appeal to the king, 
Captain Porrer saying that-his demand for the 
five tons of orchilla-weed would remain open for 
sixty days. 


Ay 
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RAFTING ON THE WISCONSIN, 
Ir you look at a forestry map of Wisconsin 
you will see that a strip of the peculiar shade of 
vellow which indicates territory stripped of its 
marketable trees lies along either side of all the 
rivers. The raftsman’s greatest day is gone, then 
—the day, at least, when he was the most impor- 
tant person, as he vet thinks he is, whom the log 
encounters from the woodman to the carpenter. 
Rafting, like everything else, has been changed 
somewhat by the railroad, and many of the old 
river “ driver's” adventures with his logs in shoot- 
ing rapids and going down swift and narrow 
streains are denied to his successor. (rreat mills 
have been built in the Wiscousin forests, and 


fewer logs every year are transported a great dis- 
tance. Yet in the last census year &12,000,000 
worth of round timber was sent bv rafts down 
the rivers of Wisconsin to mills in Lowa, Illinois, 
and Missouri. Ten billion feet of pine lumber 
alone were standing in 1880 in the valley of the 
Wisconsin River, to say nothing of the valleys of 
the other rivers, or of other species of market- 
able woods; and the State is, next to Michigan 
aid Pennsylvania, vet the greatest lumber-pro- 
ducing State in the Union. 

Rafting is by no means the mere binding to- 
gether of logs and the easy floating down stream 
on them that the picuure of a raft in a mild eur- 
rent indicates. The logs are thrown into the 
strea‘n above rapids and narrows, and the raft 


often has to be made over many times. The 
simple splicing and fastening of them together, 
which make the vovage down a steady current 
easy enough, are at best a trifling protection 
against the forming of a “ jam,” where the stream 
runs rapidly through a narrow or crooked chan- 
nel. Then one log wrenched out of position may 
obstruct all the rest, and the raft become a wreck. 
To loosen a jam has sometimes proved to be the 
work of a whole week, and men have had to be 
swung over it to find the “ key log,” and to cut it 
from a tree or a cliff above. And when the jam 
is loosened, the raft must be rebuilt, wherever 
and whenever its material can be got together 
again. If there be a freshet when the logs get 
loose, or if a jam have so dammed the water that 
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when it is loosened the stream is swollen at any 
angle the river makes, half the raft or all is like- 
ly to be driven and left high and dry on land, 
In the upper waters the raftsman has to make 
his way sometimes on his raft, sometimes by 
boat, and sometimes by land, to keep his cargo 
together. The men whom this traffic has trained 
to be amphibious have acquired a degree of skill 
in the management of logs that gives warrant for 
their feeling of contempt for mere river pilots or 
boat captains on the lower waters. 

When the raft has been built for the last time, 
and only the broad river lies before it, it is 
equipped with a rudder, the raftsmen make their 
home on it for days or even weeks, they stretch 
their tent and go comfortably on, using long poles 
when necessary as an auxiliary either to the rud- 
der or to the current. Saw-mills as far down the 
Mississippi as St. Louis are yet supplied with logs 
from the high waters of the Wisconsin River. 
When the river broadens sufficiently, a number of 
smaller rafts are joined together into one large 
one, and when it reaches the point where a tug- 
boat can be employed with advantage, the consol- 
idated raft is a forest afloat several hundred yards 
in length. 


LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 


One of the world’s greatest scholars has just 
passed away. Little is known of the early life 
of Ranke. He was born in humble station ‘in 
the village of Unstrut, in Thuringia, December 
21, 1795, studied diligently at the University of 
Leipsic, and at the age of twenty-three became a 
teacher in the Gymnasium of the quaint old city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg. Here he devoted himself to the 
study of history, and in 1824 published two re- 
markable books: a Crilicism of Modern Histo- 
rians, in which was explained the system of his- 
torical investigation and composition to which he 
always afterward adhered, and a History of the 
Romance and the German Peoples from 1494 to 
1535, in which his system was practically illus- 
trated. It was immediately seen that a new and 
important power had appeared in historical liter- 
ature. Ranke’s method was simple. It consist- 
ed essentially in regarding history as a science, 
to be pursued solely for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing and teaching truth. No preconceived theories, 
no desire to inculcate particular lessons in mor- 
als or politics, no consideration of ambition in 
the writer or of entertainment for the reader, 
must be allowed to interfere with the work; but 
every record must be rded as a witness whose 
testimony is to be sifted with regard to the writ- 
er’s state of mind and opportunities for know- 
ledge, and carefully compared with all other 
sources of information. The History showed 
what could be done by the faithful application 
of these principles, while the Criticism exposed 
the deviations from them of which historians of 
repute had been guilty, and the consequent failure 
to depict events with truth. 

The government of Prussia at once summoned 


’ Ranke to Berlin, made him Professor in the Uni- 


versity, and commissioned him for five years to 
prosecute researches in the original archives of 
the principal cities of Italy. The first-fruits of 
this tour were published in 1827, in the early 
volumes of the History of the Princes and P. 

of Southern Europe during the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries. The continuation of this work 
embraced the famous History of the Popes, pub- 
lished in 1836, which first made Ranke known in 
England and throughout the world as the highest 
authority upon the history of modern Europe, In 
1840 MacavLay introduced Mrs. Austen’s ad- 
mirable translation of this book to the British 
public in a brilliant essay, saying: “It is indeed 
the work of a mind fitted both for minute re- 
searches and for large speculations. It is written 
also in an admirable spirit, equally remote from 
levity and bigotry, serious and earnest, yet toler- 
ant and impartial. It is therefore with the 
greatest pleasure that we now see this book take 
its place among English classics.” 

For sixty-two years after his first great suc- 
cess Ranke continued his diligent researches and 
publications, varied only by his instructions in the 
University, where, though his manner as a lec- 
turer was dull and unattractive, his intellectual 
vigor, vast knowledge, and simple love of trath 
inspired thousands with enthusiasm for histor- 
ical studies. It is hard to say whether it was in 
his published writings, or in the personal stimu- 
lus given through his pupils to the prosecution of 
his great science, that he rendered the greatest 
service to mankind. His life was exceptionally 
prosperous and happy. He retained the favor 
alike of the government and of the intellectual 
society of Europe to the end, and in 1866 was 
ennobled by the King of Prussia, so that he has 
since been properly known as Von Ranke. The 
second edition of his collected works, published 
in 1873, fills forty-six large octavos; and in the 
ninth decade of his life he undertook the com- 
position of a general or Universal History, of 
which six volumes were finished, and large col- 
lections made for the remaining three, at the time 
of his death. 


THE NEW SOUTHERN METHODIST 
BISHOPS. 


Tur Methodist Episcopal Church South, at its 
recent General Conference at Richmond, Virginia, 
elected to the episcopacy the Rev. Drs. E. R. 
Henprix, of Missouri, B. Gattoway, of 
Mississippi, Witttam Watcace Doncan, of South 
Carolina, and Josern J. Key, of Georgia. 

Bishop Hxenprix was born at Fayette, Missouri, 
May 17, 1847, where his father resided as Trea- 
surer of Central College, the Methodist institution 
of learning of which the Bishop has been Presi- 
dent since 1877. He was graduated successive- 
ly at Central College, at Wesleyan University, and 
at Union Tlieological Seminary in New York. In 
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1869 he became a member of the Missouri Con- 
ference. After seven years’ service in the itiner- 
ant ministry he accompanied the late Bishop Mar- 
VIN on & missionary tour around the world. On 
his return he was elected to the Presidency of 
Central College. He has won distinction as a 
preacher, a8 a teacher, and as an author, his vol- 
ume of travels Around the World having gone 
through several editions. 

Bishop GatLoway, a native of Mississippi, is 
in his thirty-seventh year. He was educated at 
the University of his native State, and from the 
time of his graduation till 1882 he was in the 
itinerant service of his Church in Mississippi, 
where he soon became one of the most popular 
and powerful preachers in his Conference. He 
remained at his post during the epidemic of yel- 
low-fever in 1879, and suffered a severe attack 
of the disease. Four years ago he was elected 
editor of the New Orleans Christian Advocate. 
He has for many years been an energetic and ac- 
tive advocate of prohibition. 

Bishop Duncan, like Bishop Henprtx, was born 
at a Methodist institution of learning, and was a 
teacher at a Methodist college at the time of his 
election. He was born at Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Virginia, in 1839, and was graduated at Wof- 
ford College, South Carolina, of whose faculty his 
father was a member. In 1859 he returned to 
Virginia, and was one of the most beloved preach- 
ers in the State, until 1875, when he was elected 
a member of the faculty of his alma mater. Since 
then he has resided in South Carolina. He was 
a member of the Ecumenical Conference held 
several years ago in London. Bishop Duncan, 
himself a preacher of more than usual eloquence, 
is a brother of the late Rev. James A. Duncan, 
who was perhaps the most eloquent preacher in 
the Southern Church. 

Bishop Key likewise comes of a family famous 
for its preachers. His grandfather and his father 
filled Methodist pulpits in Georgia, the latter hav- 
ing served for more than fifty years in the itin- 
eracy. The newly elected Bishop was born in 
1829, was graduated at Emory College, Georgia, in 
1848, and began his ministry in 1849. He has 
for thirty-seven years been actively engaged in 
the work of his Church. 


THE SPRINGFIELD CELEBRATION. 


Sprincrikip, Massachusetts, one of the fairest 
of towns, celebrated her 250th anniversary on the 
25th and 26th of May. She seriously doubted 
the expediency of the sort of celebration that 
she carried out. It is all very well and natural 
enough for some of the municipal young things 
of the West to plume themselves and go through 
their paces at the giddy age of fifty, or maybe 
seventy-five, but what were people to expect of a 
town that is venerable in the land, and that moves 
with the decorum of an age that compasses a 
quarter of a thousand years? They could scarce- 
ly think that she would fling up her heels like a colt 
in the sunshine. They could not imagine that a 
community whose most extravagant fun had been 
successiyely the horse show and the cattle show 
at Hampden Park, together with the amazing 
good stewed oysters which old Mr. CooLey was 
accustomed to provide, at twenty-five cents a dish, 
at those sterling entertainments, would go rollick- 
ing about, slapping everybody on the back, and 
jubilantly exclaiming, “Look at me!” as the 
Western towns do. ; 

Far indeed is the staid city that W1ILtiam 
Pyncuon founded removed from a spirit of that 
sort, and anybody who is familiar with her would 
as svon expect to see Blake’s Woods marching 
over to Goose Pond as to see her do anything 
that could be called harum-scarum. In deference 
to the prevailing fashion she consented to a pa- 
rade and a measure of gunpowder and fireworks, 
but it was against her sober, sensible grain, and 
she was not backward in letting it be known that 
her own solid judgment was in favor of celebra- 
ting by some durable sign, such as the enlarge- 
ment of the hospital, or the quickening of the 
City Library Museum. In the circumstances, it 
is greatly to the credit of Springfield that her 
celebration should have been the handsome and 
satisfying spectacle it was. She had triumphal 
arches in her streets, and her houses were pro- 
fusely decorated. Her procession of trades and 
industries and historical objects was notable. In 
the line were represented such incidents and ob- 
jects as the purchase of Springfield lands by 
Wittram Pyncuon from the Indians, a model of 
the first house in Springtield, a model of the old 
Indian fort, of the burning of Springfield in 1675, 
of the first church built in Springfield in 1645, the 
steam-boat Agawam, in which CHakLes DICKENS 
travelled from Springfield to Hartford, and about 
which he wrote in his American Notes, and of the 
first train on the Western Railroad. 

Literary exercises were held in the City Hall 
on the first day. Mr. Witt1am L. made 
the opening address. The prayer was made 
by the venerable Dr. Buckinenam, and ad- 
dresses followed from Mayor Mertcatr, Gov- 
ernor Ropinson, and others. Singing of nota- 
ble merit was rendered from time to time by 
the (Epheus Club——a local organization that is 
known throughout New England. Judge Henry 
Morais, whose figure is as familiar in Springfield 
as are the great Court Square elm-trees whose 
shadows of an afternoon fall upon the windows 
of his ancient law office, delivered the historical 
address—a searching and comprehensive paper ; 
and Judge S. Saurtierr recited “The 
Pilgrimage,” an original ode, which is marked by 

fresh and sprightly thought and facile diction. 
The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Joun 
W. Harptne, of Longmeadow. 

In the evening there was a host of speakers at 
the famous Massasoit House, among them GrorGr 

Srearns, President Pittspury, of the State 
Senate, Bow.es, Davin A. WELLS, and 
Senator Dawgs. 


States. 
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THE MEET OF THE : 
WHEELMEN, 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week 
there was gathered together in Boston the largest 
assemblage of wheelmen ever seen in the United 
The occasion was the seventh annual 
meet of the League of American Wheelmen ; and 
as Boston is indisputably the home and head- 
centre of cycling in America, it is not to be won- 
dered at that a meeting of their national organi- 
zation held in that city should be unusually large 
and enthusiastic. 

The growth and prosperity of this association, 
formed solely in the interests of a healthful recre- 
ation, is remarkable, if not unprecedented, in this 
country. Founded in 1880 by a few wheelmen 
from New York, Boston, and other Eastern cities, 
who met for the purpose on Decoration Day of 
that year in Newport, Rhode Island, it now num- 
bers nearly ten thousand members, representing 
every State and Territory in the Union, and its 
influence is felt throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. At the time of its formation there 
were but a few hundred bicycle riders in the 
country, and they were everywhere subject to the 
petty persecutions of village, town, and city au- 
thorities, who either forbade them to ride within 
corporation limits, or so restricted their move- 
ments that to walk and trundle a barrow was 
often more satisfactory and enjoyable than to 
attempt to ride a bicycle and conform to the local 
ordinances regulating such a proceeding. In 
those earlier days wheelmen were also greatly 
persecuted by drivers of fast horses, proprietors 
of turnpikes, employés of transportation coim- 
panies, and swarms of young rascals who in both 
city and country devoted themselves with enthu- 
siasm to the rare sport of stoning and otherwise 
annoying the rider of the new-fangled machine. 
In consequence of this state of affairs the first 
few years of the League’s existence were devoted 
by its members to the asserting and defending of 
their rights. In State after State they met their 
opponents in courts of justice, and proved that 
their right to the use of the public highway was 
equal to that of those who sought to drive them 
from it. In the same manner they taught reck- 
less or malevolent drivers that bicycles might not 
be run into and smashed, or their riders injured, 
with impunity; and the small boy was made to 
feel that the stoning of a bicycler was apt to be 
followed by a retribution as swift and sure as 
though the vehicle were a coach with outriders. 

Slowly but surely the influence of the League 
began to be felt; its several demands for justice 


were granted, and to-day, owing to its efforts, the — 


rights of a wheelman are as fully conceded as 
are those of the equestrian or the driver of 
horses. As opposition to their existence began 
to disappear, American wheelmen, through their. 
League, took measures to enlarge their sphere of 
action and improve their condition in many 
ways. They visited the several transportation 
companies, and secured from them a uniform 
tariff for the earriage of bicycles. They inspect- 
ed the public highways, and finding them sadly 
deficient in sign-posts or other guides by which 
a stranger might find his way, they provided 
these in such quantities that to-day there is hard- 
ly a ridable cross-road in the United States that 
is not marked by a post and guide-board bearing 
the broad arrow of the L.A.W. “ League ho- 
tels,” charging a moderate and uniform rate to 
the wheelman, may now be found in nearly ev- 
ery city, town, or village through which he is at 
all likely to pass. Better than all this, the 
League members are everywhere serving the gen- 
eral public as well as themselves by striving with 
all their might to improve the condition of Amer- 
ican roads, and redeem them from the well-mer- 
ited reproach of being among the worst of those 
in use by civilized nations. 

Having thus by years of incessant hard work 
overcome most of the obstacles to its progress 
and development, and being fairly launched on 
its career of usefulness, the League of American 
Wheelman is now in a condition for the most 
thorough enjoyment of its annual meets, parades, 
banquets, and balls, as was proved at their recent 
reunion in Boston. 

This meet extended over three days, and at- 
tracted about two thousand wheelmen to the city. 
Between twelve and fifteen hundred of these par- 
ticipated in the parade of the League on Saturday 


morning, and witnessed the League races, for 


amateurs only, at the Union Grounds, the same 
afternoon. 

One of the most interesting events of the meet 
was the Corey Hill climbing contest, held on 
Thursday morning, and from the many events 
crowded into the three days’ programme our art- 
ist has selected this contest for illustration as be- 
ing the most unique and most typical of the pos- 
sibilities of the cycle. Corey Hill is in Brook- 
line, about three miles from the State House in 
Boston. The length of its ascent is 2300 feet 
(nearly half a mile), and its height is 199 feet, 
making an average rise of one foot in 11.41, while 
at one point the rise is one in 7.85 feet. The best 
record for the climbing of this hill, which for 
many years was deemed inaccessible to a bicycle, 
was made in October last by C. E. Wuirren, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, on a 51-inch Columbia Road- 
ster. His time was 3 minutes 34% seconds. Corey 
Hill is as famous among the wheelmen of Amer- 


ica as Reigate is among those of 
England, and he who can success- 
fully propel a bicycle or tricycle up 
its steep acclivity from base to crest 
at once takes rank among the fore- 
most of his fellows, and is honored 
accordingly. On Thursday Mr. 
Georce E. Wesser, of Smithville, 
New Jersey, forced his wheel up the 
hill in 8 minutes 16% seconds, and 
thus won the first prize for bicylces. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


“A FARMER'S daughter caged in 
the woods for ten years like a wild 
beast” is the heading of a news 
paragraph in a Western papey. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to point out 
that the heading is unsatisfactory, 
because the simile does not seem 
to be warranted. A wild beast is not caged in 
the woods for ten years. A Southern paper is 
sensible of the incongruity, and in copying the 
paragraph extends the head-line so that it more 
reasonably (but still somewhat peculiarly) reads: 
“A farmer’s daughter caged in the woods for ten 
years, like a wild beast is caged in the circus.” 


When a fire was started one day recently in a 
stove in California that had not been used in two 
years, a swarm of bees issued from the chimney, 
and two hundred pounds of melted honey ran 
down into the fireplace. 


The Sussex Giant has died in England. 
was thirty-six years of age, and weighed 546 
pounds. Between performances, on an exhibi- 
tion tour, he fell asleep in his chair, and never 
awoke. Notwithstanding his vast person, there 
was no room for his heart to work in. 


It is said that the ostrich farmers of Cape 
Town are going back to their original pursuit of 
sheep-raising. The business of ostrich-farming 
amounted to a craze, and the feather market was 
overstocked. Fifty dollars will now buy a pound 
of ostrich feathers that once brought five times 
that amount. 


The different fortunes which may attend men 
working with equal zeal at the same occupation 
is illustrated in two items of news culled from a 
Massachusetts and from a Texas newspaper. The 
Massachusetts item says that a Berkshire man 
las accumulated several thousand dollars within 
a few vears by giving his faithful attention, early 
and late, to the running of a buzz-saw. The 
Texas item says: “ Mr. Frederick Nette, a most 
industri a. and respected citizen, was caught 
yesterday afternoon by his buzz-saw, and lost the 
first, second, and third fingers of his right hand.” 


In the province of Limburg a manufacturer of 
cheese, who was also a widower and the father of 
a fair voung daughter, had in his employ a hand- 
some and modest clerk whom he highly esteemed. 
After a time it became apparent to the manufac- 
turer that the daughter, notwithstanding she was 
a most desirable match, and was courted by the 
important bachelors of the entire neighborhood, 
had fixed her affections upon the humble clerk, 
and, singularly enough, the fa- 
ther was delighted by this fact. 
But he perceived that the clerk 
was by far too modest and too 
well aware of the difference in 
their stations in life ever to 
dream of asking for the hand 
of the heiress, and it was for 
this reason that, in the good- 
ness of his heart, he determined 
to tell the clerk of the glittering 
possibilities that awaited him, 
and to wish him joy. To his 
overwhelming astonishment, 
however, no sooner had he be- 
stowed this interesting confi- 
dence than the clerk fell upon 
his knees, and with protesta- 
tions and tears declared that he 
was himself a woman, who had 
assumed man’s attire for the 
sake of the superior advantages 
which it offered to one called 
upon to earn a livelihood. Of 
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cheese manufacturer’s daughter, 
and she was obliged to conquer 
her disappointment as she best 
could. The unhappiness of the 
clerk, however, was susceptible 
of modification. The manufac- 
turer, it has been said, was a 
widower; he could wed the 
clerk; and he did. The bells 
rang gayly at the wedding, and 
the neighbors facetiously de- 
clared that it*was an ill wind 
which blew good to nobody. 


a. 


Herr Luders is said to be the 
name of a German who has pat- 
ented an arrangement by which 
the stove-pipe hat of ordinary 
wear is made to act as a photo- 
graphic camera operated by the 
instantaneous process. A man 
bonneted with this camera, when 
he finds himself face to face 
with anything that interests 
him, needs but to pull a string, 
and may then walk away with 
a durable impression of the 
matter that excited his- inter- 
est snugly stowed away in his 


hat. The detective can accu- ves. 
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mulate a rogues’ gallery with the smallest trou- 
ble; a man in the act of being run over by a 
cab can faithfully record the operation ; a soldier 
can lay up a counterfeit of the cannon-ball that 
is about to take off his legs. If William Pat- 
terson had had such a hat he could have seized 
the lineaments of the man who struck him, and 
there would be one less mystery to puzzle this 
burdened world. 


The Princctonian warns the Freshmen base- 
ball nine against the cugtom, started by ’88, of 
not buying suits. Experience goes to show that 
a club in uniform plays bétter than a club in its 
every-day clothes, other things being equal. It 
is reasonable to think that smart suits breed a 
measure of enthusiasm, and that a shapely play- 
er will go through his paces better in becoming 
knickerbockers than in trousers reaching to the 
heel, Many a man has first felt like dancing 
upon finding himself in pumps and silk hose. 


A new press in Norfolk squeezes cotton so 
tight, it is said, that nearly fifty per cent. more 
of cotton than is usual can be got into a given 
space; and still another press is building in that 
city that promises to squeeze the material even 
tighter. Doctors disagree, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion says, as to the effect of an extreme degree of 
squeezing upon the cotton fibre. Tests made at 
the Atlanta Exposition showed that cotton free 
of sand or leaves could not be hurt by pressure, 
and it was declared that the hardest kind ‘of 
pressure even improved the fibre if the cotton 
was free of foreign matter. But sand would cer- 
tainly cut the fibre. 


A newspaper paragraph says that ““some parts 
of Georgia are so infested by deer and wild tur- 
keys that the people have to drive them out of 
their fields to protect their crops.”” To sportsmen 
in thickly settled communities—Massachusetts, 
for instance—this statement of the condition of 
game in Georgia must afford a splendid vision. 
Massachusetts is the land where people came 
to speak of going “hunting” instead of going 
“ shouting,” because the sport there really was 
hunting, with little finding. and consequently lit- 
tle shooting, to reward it. The old commonwealth 
has become measurably restocked under the game- 
laws of recent years, but the term “hunting” still 
holds good, even when you are only going after 
meadow-larks. 


The gold and silver plate belonging to one Eng. 
lish nobleman is said to weigh eight tons. For 
the information of the inquisitive it may be stated 
‘that all of it is never put upon the table at once, 
and that it is a source of regular income to the 
London safe-deposit companies. The entire 
household goods and farm implements of a 
citizen of Clay County, Georgia, who changed his 
residence recently, weighed only one thousand 
pounds—one-sixteenth as much as the English 
nobleman’s gold and silver plate. Having only 
a two-horse wagon and a single steer as a means 
of conveyance, and not wishing to make the jour- 
ney twice, the Georgian hitched himself alongside 
the steer and did his part in pulling the load ove - 
seventeen miles of road. Probably the English 


nobleman would not be able to perform a task. 
like that, it is tolerably certain that he has no 
pressing need to. 


THE HARDEST BLOW YET TO THE ANARCHISTS. ‘4 
Deprived of a privilege of which they were neve? known to avail 
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OUR STANDARD: (GAUGE) ADOPTED ALL OVER THE UNION. 


THE STANDARD GAUGE. 


Tae reduction from broad to standard gauge on the lines of the 
railways of the South was very generally completed on the Ist 
of June. Just why the railroads in the South were constructed 
upon an unusual gauge in the first place nobody seems to know, 
although it has frequently been declared that the idea in many 
instances was to delay travel from standard gauge roads at the 
initial points of the Southern roads, and so to help along the 
hotels. Whatever the motive that led to the adoption of a dif- 
ferent gauge in the South from that of the railroads North and 
West, the difference has for a long time been recognized as caus- 
ing great embarrassment in the handling of freight between the 
North and the South, it having been necessary to establish “ car- 
hoists” at the several points of connection of standard and broad 
gauge roads, at these places substituting broad gauge for standard 
gauge trucks underneath the cars. 

With the exception of the Illinois Central road, which runs from 
Chicago to New Orleans, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the Mobile 
and Ohio road (which adopted the standard gauge last fall), all the 


leading railroads of the South were, prior to the 26th of May last, 
of five feet gauge. The question of reducing them to conformity 
with the standard gauge had been agitated for several years, but 
nothing in this direction was accomplished until about two months 
ago, when a convention of railroad officials was held at Atlanta, 
and the matter was taken up in earnest. There were present at 
that convention rspresentatives of the Louisville and Nashville 
road, the Richmond and Danville system, the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia, the Central of Georgia, the Alabama Great 
Southern, the Georgia Railroad, and several other minor lines. 

It was decided by that convention to adopt the gauge of the 
Pennsylvania road, which is four feet nine inches, because it was 
urged that the Southern traffic was greater from the Pennsylvania 
than from any other Northern line. It is a fact that may not be 
generally known that the gauge of the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
half an inch wider than what is termed “ standard gauge,” all the 
other roads of the North and West being of a gauge of four feet 
eight and a half inches. This variance of half an inch makes no 
difference, however, in the movement of the rolling stock of other 
roads over the Pennsylvania line. The 26th of May was fixed by 


the convention as the date upon which the change of gauge should 
begin to be made on the Southern lines, and it was agreed by the 
representatives of the several roads that the work should be com- 
pleted on the Ist day of June. Within the last four days of the 
month just past over nine thousand miles of track in the Southern 
States was shifted from the broad to the standard gauge, thousands 
of workmen having been employed in making the change. But, 
after all, the feat was a less difficult one than would commonly be 
imagined. The track-men who made the change moved forward 
in two divisions. In the first place, spikes were driven into the 
ties just three inches from the inside of the rail which was to be 
shifted. This formed the gauge line, and was done in advance of 
any movement of the rail. As many spikes as could safely be | 
pulled from the rail were also taken out before the shifting began. 
Then, when everything was in readiness, the forward brigade 
moved along quickly, pulling the remaining spikes, and the bri- 
gade which followed pushed the track inward to the line of half- 
driven spikes, and securely bolted it down. The track was un- 
broken, and was moved in to the new gauge in sections of several 
hundred feet at a time. 
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A WATER-NYMPH. 
MARGARET EYTINGE. 


I stxe a water-nymph; not one who sports in lake 
or river, 
With sea-green glance and siren tones, and form 
of airy lightness. 
My nymph dwells on the earth, and sun and fringéd 
evtian give her 
Gold-for her hair, blue for her eyes, and much of 
grace ightnesa 


Fler laugh ie music, and her voice the sweetest voice 
that ever 
Sang simple eonge with many a quaint and bird- 
like quaver laden ; 
And her free step, when to and from the well she 
trips, was never 
Excelled, nut even in the dance, by any other 
maiden. 


Ai. i as—'tie almost every day that’s sunny—she is 
splashing 
Among the mimic waves, the foam reflects her 
emijing glances, 
And into ehining bubbles breaks, with fairy rain- 
bows flashing, 
And to her slender fingers clings, or round them 
ewirls and dances. 


Her arms would make a sculptor wild when, hold- 
ing them above her, 
She hangs upon the lines the clothes just wrung 
from clearest water ; 
And I, who ne'er loved city maid, confess with pride 
I love her, 
My pretty earth-born water-nymph, my washer- 
woman's dangliter. 


THE CHANCES OF LIFE AND 
DEATH. 


Tar recent Registrar's report in England, and 
those of our own cities, enable us to calculate the 
chances of life and death. We can watch from 
afar the fate of generations. As in Addison’s 
vision, we see the tiny barks set sail from the 
safe haven of infancy, and glide swiftly onward 
along life’s stream. Many sink almost at once ; 
some disappear farther on; the ranks thin as the 
flotilla moves along; and the dim ocean at last 
receives them all. Dr. Farr ten years ago traced 
out the fate of a million of infants who began 
their careers together; since then the learned 
statistician has himself joined the innumerable 
company whose destiny he had foretold. But his 
death has not prevented the progress of the sci- 
ence, and the careful record preserved in England 
, of marriages, deaths, and births is worthy of study 

and imitation. Nowhere is so accurate a register 
exhibited of life and death. 

Of the million of infants setting out on the 
voyage of life, Dr. Farr found (1875) that a fourth 
part would die before they were five years old; a 
seventh, between five and ten years; a lower pro- 
portion between ten and fifteen. From fifteen to 
twenty there was an increase in the death rate; 
at from forty-five to fifty-five the million who be- 
gan life together is reduced to one-half; only 
421,115 attained the midway path—nel mezzo del 
cammino—of possible existence. At the age of 
fifty-three the number of men and women who 
survived was equal; from above this age wo- 
man’s life was apparently the more secure. From 
sixty-five to seventy-five the decrease was rapid, 
vet of the million of infants, 161,124 reached the 
ave of seventy-five. At eighty-five, only 38,565 
were left; and only 220 completed their cycle of 
a hundred years. 

It was Dr. Farr’s consolatory conclusion that 
the improvements of science had lengthened life. 
More persons now reach the middle age at least 
than in the past; and the recent Registrar's re- 
port has served to confirm his calculations. The 
male death rate has fallen 4.24 per cent. in Eng- 
land in the last ten years, and the female 6.02. 
Life is more secure and comfortable than it was. 
The chance of living has been enlarged, and to 
women more than men has come the scientific 
amelioration of their lot. Dr. Ogle, who has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Farr, gives in his report (1885) many 
interesting facts. He shows that “ the mean life- 
time of males is by the new life tables 41.35 
years”; in the old it was only 39.91. But one- 
half of the million of males live until their forty- 
seventh year, and one-half the females until their 
fiftv-second vear. After sixty-five it is found that 
the death rate has increased. Men and women 
after that age are not so likely to survive in Eng- 
land as in the past decade. But this possibly 
comes from the greater number of imperfect 
‘lives that have been preserved. 

There has evidently been a remarkable pro- 
longation of life, and this “has come, we are told, 
from the use of sanitary measures and the spread 
of useful knowledge. Men are learning to take 
better care of their families and themselves, Sci- 
ence has lent all its aid. Fevers have become less 
fatal; disease seems to be under control. Of the 

various occupations, the clergyman’s is the health- 
iest; he usually lives to an advanced age; the 
school-master is leas fortunate. The laborer on 
the farm is long-lived; the miner in Cornwall 
dies young. The crowded quarters of the city 
are not always the most unhealthy; but confined 
air and impure water, uncleanliness and vice, often 
fill them with diseases. Manufactures are dan- 
gerous ; employers are not careful of the health 
of their workmen. Innkeepers and brewers do 
not live long, nor butchers. But diseases can 
usually be traced to self-indulgence, imprudence, 
and want of sanitary intelligence. We are as- 
sured that education has already helped to pro- 
long life. 

Unfortunately we have no means of comparing 
the sanitary condition of New York with that of 
the cities of England and of Europe. We have 
no reports that can vie with theirs in accuracy 
and completeness. Births and marriages with 
us have never been carefully registered, and the 
various details of the foreign records we have 
net yet preserved. It is a branch of knowledge 
the most aseful of all. The care of health should 
be the supreme aim of governments and people. 
The preservation of life is far more important 
than the costly follies in which so much of our 

blic money is expended. Here in the New 
Vorld science sliould be encouraged to devote its 
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highest powers to this great end, and the example 
of Europe and America shows how much it can 
do to soften and adorn the path of life. 

In history there is a plain advance in health. 
Seventy years was the limit of ancient life. But 
only to selected lives. War, pestilence, and fam- 
ine swept off the laborer and the poor. The 
Greek thinkers and authors often lived to ex- 
treme old age, and were weary of it. But the 
slaves, the captives, and the beggars died, and 
were thrown into pits. At Rome we have a suc- 
cession of fatal plagues. Autumn covered the 
Eternal City with funereal sorrow. It was only 
the philosophers and the stoics who escaped the 
vices and luxury of the age. In the cities of the 
Middle Ages all was pestilential and full of igno- 
rance; their narrow, unpaved streets nourished 
plague. As late as the close of the seventeenth 
centuryone may find in Evelyn’s or Pepys’s diary 
proofs of a fatal sanitary ignorance. London 
reeked with pestilence and fever. In Paris, life 
hung by the filmiest thread. It is only in the 
present century that knowledge has advanced 
and men have discovered of how much use they 
can be to each other, and how much evil. His- 
tory has taught its highest lesson, that nations, 
communities, and individuals are one. They carry 
in their hands the welfare of the whole race, the 
destinies of life and death. It is in its humane 
and sanitary measures, possibly, that the future 
will be most active. Eugene Lawrence. 


WHENCE CAME THE COMETS? 


In a recent article under the above title Mr. 
Richard A. Proctor attributes the existence of 
comets to the expulsion of volcanic matter from 
the earth and other planets. After adducing 
arguments in confirmation of this theory, he says : 

The stars, like the giant planets, should have 
their part to play in the world of comet expul- 
sion. Of course an orb like our sun, the one star 
we are able to examine, will require much greater 
energy to expel from his interior a flight of bodies 
than would a planet even of the giant type. Our 
sun, for example, would have to impart a velocity 
of 382 miles per second to a body ejected from 
his interéor that that body should pass away 
from his control forever. But the sun possesses 
the required power. His mass, and therefore his 
might, exceeds that of the earth more than 
320,000 times, that even of Jupiter 1048 times. 

We have no means of recognizing by its orbi- 
tal motion a star-expelled comet or meteor flight. 
But we need not seek for bodies to tell us of ex- 
pulsion ages on ages ago. The stars are now in 
their sun-like state. They must therefore be do- 
ing such work now, if there is any truth in the 
theory to which we have been led. Now there is 
one of the stars which is near enough to be ask- 
ed whether it really possesses and uses such ex- 
pulsive power—our own sun. His answer is un- 
mistakable. In 1872,and at sundry times since, 
he has been caught in the act of ejecting bodies, 
probably liquid or solid, through the hydrogen 
atmosphere around his globe, with velocities so 
great that the matter thus expelled from his in- 
terior can never return to him—the velocities 
ranging to 450 miles per second at the least. What 
he is doing now he has doubtless done for mill- 
ions, nay, for tens of millions, of years in the 
past. What he has thus done, his fellow-suns, 
the stars, thousands (if not millions) of millions 
in number, have doubtless done also. Uncount- 
ed billions, then, of ejected meteor flights or com- 
ets must be travelling through interstellar spaces, 
visiting system after system, flitting from sun to 
sun, in periods to be measured by millions of 
years. 

The answer, then, to the question, Whence 
came the comets ? would appear to be: 

1. Comets which visit our system from with- 
out were expelled millions of years ago from the 
interior of suns. 

2. Comets which belong to our system were 
mostly expelled from the interior of a giant plan- 
et in the sun-like state, but a small proportion 
may have been captured from without. 

3. The comets of whose past existence meteor 
streams tell us were for the most part expelled 
from our earth herself when she was in the sun- 
like state, but some of the more important were 
expelled from the giant planets, and a few may 
have been expelled from suns. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 


De. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 
used it a* a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it."—[{ Adv.) 


Soort’s Emulsion of Pare Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
for pulmonary troudles.—J. T. 
M.D., Andereon, S&S C., eays: “I consider Scutt’s 
Emulsion one of the best preparations in the market 
for pulmonary Adv. 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Improven Cusnionep Kar Davos 
Peereotty Reerorr tus Heanine and perform the 
work of the natural dram. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in position. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timouials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—({Adv.] 


. 


RIKER’S WINE OF COCA 
Guaranteed superior to the imported, or they ae 
to return your money. Bottles containing 1% pinta, 
75c.; per dozen, $8. Sold only at Rixer'’s Deve 
6th Avenue and 22d Street, New York.—[ Ado.) 


Berore going to sea, do not fail to provide yourself 
with a bottle of Ancostora Birreus. It ie the best 
rf against seasickness. Beware of imitations — 

A 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow's Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al) pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 
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PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

*“* You have demonstrated that a PgrrKxotr.y pure soap 

may be made. JI, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
| to the community in general the empl of 
your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hreerms’ “ La Bette” Bovgvet Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age ai Guvcenme, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta. —({Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Brvaktast Cocua 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Pimples, Boils, 


And Carbuncles result from a debilitated, 
impoverished, or impure condition of the 
blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla prevents and 
cures these eruptions and painful tumors, 
by removing their cause; the only effect- 
ual way of treating them. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has prevented the 
usual course of Boils, which have pained 
and distressed me every season for several 
years. — Geo. Scales, Plainville, Mich. 


[ was badly troubled with Pimples on 
the face; also, with a discoloration of the 
skin, which showed itself in ugly dark 
patches. No external treatment did more 
than temporary good. Ayer’s Sarsapu- 
rilla effected 


A Perfect Cure, 


and I have not been troubled since.— 
T. W. Boddy, River st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was troubled with Boils, and my 
health was much impaired. began. 
using Avyer’s Sursaparilla, and, in due 
time, the eruptions all disappeared, and 
my health was completely restored. — 
John R. Elkins, Editor Stanley Observer, 
Albemarle, N. C. 


I was troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor which appeared on my face in ugly 
Pimples and Blotches. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.— Charles H. 
Smith, North Craftsbury, Vt. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

Is sold by ali druggists and dealers in med- 

icine. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 

do not be persuaded to take any other. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


Ta the best and safest beautifier of the complexion, 
as it contains no oxide of zinc or mineral ingredients ; 
it disperses freckles, tan, sunburn, eczema, roughness, 
redness, chape, &c.; renders the skin soft, smooth, 
and white, and imparts a delicate softness to the face, 
hands, and arms. Ask druggists for ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, of 2 Hatton Garden, London. Used 
everywhere for 60 years. 


ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit vals an or $6 shoe 
r Take none ese stamped 


SAF 


Button and Lace. Boys as 
for the W. L. Do P 
$2.00 Shoe. Same styics as \Yy 


To Embroider 
CRAZY UILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Arustrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will bay one ounce, which woald cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautifal colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

ckage. Send 

RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


PRESIDENT 


Of the Largest Retail Furniture 
House in the Worl will send Free, 
an Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 
Send for one. 
Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
559 to 571 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


VIEW ALBUMS, 25 Park Place, N'Y. 


40 cta. in stamps or postal note to THE | 
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New Books lor Summer Reading. 
NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


BAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance 
Wooxson, Author of “ Anne,” “ For 
the Major,” &. pp.592. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Unprecedented demand by the trade exhausted the 
frat edition of “‘ Kast A 
A new edition will be 


It displays even more than its author's accustomed 
acuteness of perception and neatness in character- 
drawing. There are some touches inimitable in this 
story.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Miss Wooleon adds to her observation of scenes and 
localities an unneval insight into the human heart. 
Sometimes ove is ready to say that a fragment, and 
not av inferior fragment, of the mantle of George Eliot 
is resting on her capable shoulders.—Century, N. Y. 


KING ARTHUR. Not a Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
&c. pp. 236. 12mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Uni- 
form with the “ Library Edition of Miss Mu- 
lock’s Works.”) Also, 16mo, Paper Covers, 
in Harper's Handy Series, 25 cents. 

“King Arthur” is very strong and ve fal. — 

The story will reach every mother’s heart in Amer- 

ica aud Euglaud.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

This story is in Mies Mulock’s most sympathetic, 
genial vein, and the hand that tonched “John Halifax, 

Gentleman,” will be welcomed again.-Boston Traveller, 


BARBARA'S VAGARIBS. A Novel. 
By Many Lana@pon pp. 176. Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.00, 


It is impossible to in this charming «+t -ry with. 
out finishing it.—N. Y. Jousnal of Commerce. 


A VICTORIOUS DEFBAT. A Novel. By 
Woccorr Batestier. Illustrated by Alfred 
Brennan. pp. 350. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


An interesting and clever story, well conceived, 
fresh, and full of force. The existence and customs of 
the Moravians not ouly furnish motive for the tale, 
but an Original and fascinating setting. ... The book 
shows keen observation and analysis, and 
must be pronounced a conscientious, strong, and 
creditubie piece of work.—. Y. Tribune. 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. By 
Mrs. J. Grecory Author of Dawn to 
Sunrise,” &c. pp. 284. 16mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.00. 


It is like a fairy story in interest and in the Oriental 
magnificence of its pre ae! while not differing from 
hixtory in the sober plausi ilit of the narrative pre- 
sented. It is an exquisite oduct of the border-land 
that lies between fact and fancy.—./. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


IN THEGOLDEN DAYS. ANovel. By 
Epna pp. vi.,412. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents. 

A singularly original and powerful novel. ... Miss 
Lyall writes with great depth of thought, solemn pur- 
pose, and has a masculine grasp of Englieh. ... If 
she continues as she has begun, she muet arrive at a 
a es | high place among British female writers, 

udepe >» Be 


A Poaetquissings Chronicle: 
UPLAND AND MEADOW. A Poaet- 


quissings Chronicle; or, The Rambles of a 
Naturalist in New Jersey. By Cnarixs C. 
Assotr, M.D. pp. x., 398. 12mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The book is an honest, healthy bit of work, literally 
filled with a vaturalist’s observations, aud made living 
by a stropg common-sense. ... There is that charm 
of freshness, that power of interesting us as much 
as the writer was himeelf interested, that frank in- 
quisitiveness, which makes the book attractive from 
eee to end, which makes us read every page, 
and makes it, by onr keeping it as a book of refer- 
ence, memorable.—The Academy, London. 


A Timely and Important Work: 

MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
By J. P. Dunn, Jr.. M.S., LL.B. With a Map 
and Profuse Illustrations. pp. x., 784. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3.75. 


The most anthentic and complete narrative we 
poesess of the Indian wars... . As a histwry for the 
general reader, and as a reference volame for the 
student of the Indian questions now before the 
country, and to make converts to liberal Indian 
measures, the work carries great weight, and proves 
the exceptional competency of its author fur its com- 
position.— Boston Sunday Globe. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIBS. 
LATEST ISSUES: ales 
77. THE HEAD STATION. By Mre. Campbell- 


76. KING ARTHUR. By the Anthor of “John 
75. FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM. By 
74. IF LOVE LOVE, By D. Cecil Gibbe..... 25 
73. THE ABSENTEE. By Maria Edgeworth... 25 


72. THE EViL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins.... 25 
71. GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Juln 
70. AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie Murray.... 25 
69. THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By Frederic Harri- 


68. DOOM. By Justin H,. McCarthy, M. P....... 25 
67. SEA-LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. By Captain 
George 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


ors. 
528. Marjorie. By Katharine S. Macqnoid........ 20 
527. Killed in the . By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 20 
526. The Russian Storm-Cloud. By Stepniak..... 2 
525. A Stern Chaee. By Mre. Cashel Hoey........ 20 
524. England's Sapremacy. By J. 8. Jeaus....... 20 
523. Trast Me. By Mrs. John Kent penter ouiae 20 
5¥2. Demos. A Story of English Socialiem....... 20 


521. War and Peace.—The Invasion. By Count 
Léon Tolatatl. 


519. The Last Days of the Consulate. 
trench of M. 20 
518. The Mystery of Allan Grale. By L F. Mayo. 20 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt af price. 
Harpen’s CaTa.Loour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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520. Major Frank. By A. L. G. Boshboom-Tous- 
| ee saint. Translated from the Dutch by J. Akervyd. 2° 


JUNE 5, 1886. , 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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LIBERTY (to go if you do not like the institutions of our Republic) OR (commit murder and you will be punished with) DEATH. 


cnold 
Constable Ko Co 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 


The latest PARIS and LONDON Novel- 
ties in NEOK FURNISHINGS, Fancy Flan- 
nel Steamer, Travelling, and Boating Shirts, 
Blanket Bath and Racket Robes, Smoking 
and Study Jackets, Robes de Chambre, Silk 
and Ootton Night Shirts, Underwear of every 
description, Dress Shirts, Collars, and Ouffs of 
the best manufacture, Hosiery, Gloves, Sus- 
panders, &c, 


Broadway 9th ét. 


Iowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
Bealty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasie, Scrofula, 

and Infantile Humors cured by the Cutiouna Remebira. 

Coriovea Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 

cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes tbe catse. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heale Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

CorTiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chap and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Rrsoivent, $1. Prepared by the Dave anp 
Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Masa. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


Sh Sndden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Rervens Pains instantly relieved by Curti- 


Anti-Pain 
STEEL 


FSTERBROOKS ‘pews. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


PARIS DRESSES AND 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many Years wire MEAISON LAUR. 
English well Spoken. 


PHONOCRAPHY 


Works for self-instraction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
elomme alpbabet and illustrations sent free. Address 

ONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial 
and Travelers’ Credits on 
MESS. BARING BROS. & CO., 

LONDON. 
Also on principal Continental Cities. 


In Two Volumes. With Portrait. Vol. I. pp. 
x., 308; Vol. IL, pp. viii., 288. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.00. 


What is told is the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And it is a blameless, touching, and beautifnl record of 
a noble life.—Longman’s Magazine, London. 

No English autubiography with which we are ac- 
quainted is comparable with Sir Henry Taylor’s b: ok 
in respect of simplicity, sincerity, and candor... . The 
author in his green old age tells the story of a busy, 


useful, and interesting life, which has had its share of | 


honor, and will leave behind it fruitage of a rare and 
sterling sort.—V. ¥. Sun. { 

Sir Henry Taylor's volames possess all the qualities 
which should entitle ench a work to claim a lasting 
reputation, The position of the writer, as an atthor, 
a public servant, and in social and private life, has been 
a remarkable one, and some parts of his career may 
be regarded as almost unique in their peculiarity.— 
Saturday Review, London, 

In the midst of so much that is necessarily inhar- 
monious, and provocative of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitablenese, in the avalanche of personal detail, it 
is delightful to come upon an antobiography like this, 
..+ The work is thoroughly entertaining, and the eu- 
tertainment is of a high order.— Boston Evening Trav- 
eller. 

Readers of these volumes will find in them a pro- 
fusion of interesting anecdotes about famous men of 
two, if not three, generations.— Atheneum, London. 

The autobiography has an extraordinary degree of 
value. It presents a series of studies in character 
drawn from the most eminent men and women of the 
last eixty yeurs.... Butl like even better the memo- 
rials of admirable persons whose names were never 
toseed about in the great world, but who made safe 
or sweet and orderly some quiet corner of the earth.— 
The Academy, London. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United Satea or Canada, on receipt of —e 
Hanrxr's Catacoaur sent on receipt af ten centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet, 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liehbig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largeiy need by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocersa, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurcb 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKE ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H.LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK-CHAIR. 


For the house, lawn, porch, or camp, is chock-ii.l) «of 
comfort and blessed rest. The ALFORD & BERK ELI: 
CO., Sole Agenta, 77 CHAMBERS ST., P. O. Box 2002, 
New York. Send forcircolar. Price, 33.00. 


EYE-SICHT BY MAIL. 
we can fit your eyes PERFECTLY 
for Spectacles or Kye-4: lasses. for directions, 
FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 


Of the most impreved construction. 
&c., & to 7 5 times nearer 


924 
Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
| free, a costly box of goods which will 
a all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


9 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 

of a delicions, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 
by all cruel or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
C. E. HI , 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL 0! Voice, 8 teachers; 
ours wee : tudents. Cata- 

EXP RESSION “Ss. S. Pl, 

Boston. Summer Session Martha's Vineyard. 


which sensitive skins are liable. 
Ostain A Pounn PackaGe OF YouR Drvacis 
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_WIFE IS 


A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 
Minn., says: “We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 
Soap’ an exquisite and indis pensable toilet 
article. 

This soap is Absolutely Pure; Cleansing, 
Soothing and Healing in its effects. A balm 
for “Chapped 
An ae and Toilet Soap at a moderate price. 

1ST, 
J. B. WILLIAMS Co., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED “GENUINE 


LOST 


WITHOUT IT.” 


My Wife is “lost without it.” 


Hands” and all roughness to 
le for trial sent upon receipt of Sct. stamp by 


ANKEE”’ AND OTHER FINE SHAVING Soaps. 


(Formerty Witiiams & Bros., 1840.) 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


of a LETTER from en 
omavees, 
at WORCESTER, 

HOT & COLD 
GAME, 


May, 1851, 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
WELSH- 
RAREBITS, 


that their sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and is in my 
opinion, the most 
palatable, as well 
as the most whole- 
some sauce that is 
made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATBES. 


yawn SHEPARD 


HE RACKETS 


| ADAms 


479, 8ROADWAY. NY 

BASEBALLS, 

FOOTBALLS, Polo. YacHuTs, 


SENO ror ILLUSTRATED 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... OO 

HARPER’S WEEBKLY............. cose 

HARPER’S BAZAR........... 4 00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PHOPLBE................. 2 00 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 00 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number’ a 
wool: Gor GB. 15 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. | 


The most popniar and enccessful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They-are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. Y. Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
NOTICE.—Mesers. & Brorures are in- 


Jormed that persons falaely representing themselves to 


be agents for Harper’s Periodicals are soliciting #sub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
in the name of Harper & Brornrrs. 

prevent the lose af money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to represent Harrxr & Brorurrs, parment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-ofice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of & Brotrurnrs, New Tork. 


s@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


| Cents in Postage-Stamps. 
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PAL JANLIS. -9 
12 STYLES/ £3 
| 
The popularity of the Runabout is such, that its sale 
exceeds that of all other vehicles of its class combined. | 
Send direct to the manufacturer for catal ogue and ae 
ORVILLE H. SHORT, Syracuse, N. Y. | 4 
Antobiography of Henry Taylor, — 
| 
| 
| 
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( \( | | 
| 
| | 
7 & CO., Opticians, 
_ 
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